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Thomas says Tower hung in too long 


By Eric Shannon 
STAFF WRITER 


-. Keeping the president of 
the nation accountable to the 
public is the responsibility of 

: the White House Press Corps, 
Helen Thomas, White House 
Bureau Chief for the United 
Press International (UPI), 
said. 

Thomas, known as “the 
dean” of the White House 
Press Corps, shared her ex- 
periences, both serious and 
humorous, when she spoke 

* at the Vermont Woman Third 
Anniversary Celebration 

_ Wednesday evening at the 

_ Flynn Theatre in Burlington. 

“Good evening, I’ve just 
- come from the White House. 

; Letus pray; 8 os amusing 69- 






Corps since the Kennedy 
____ administration and was the 
first woman to serve as a 
; reporter at the White House, 
‘said the nomination of John 
Tower as secretary of defense 
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Helen Thomas, White House Bureau Chief for the UPI, speaks at the Flynn Theatre. 


has seriously hurt the Bush 
presidency. 

“There’s no question of 
whether the president should 
have cuthis losses andthrown 
in the towel or perhaps, that 
Tower should have read the 
handwriting on the wall and 


pulled out. There was a feel- 


ing that Bush had blown it,” 
Thomas said. 

Thomas said the press 
corps, as well as the rest of 
the nation, is trying to figure 
Bush out. 

The reporter said Bush’s 


honeymoon period is over and 
“when he comes down to 
earth, he will findhe has many 
problems.” 

Some ofthe problems Bush 
faces that Thomas mentioned 
are the debt and deficit forth- 
right, as well as AIDS, home- 


lessness, and other domestic 
social issues. 

Thomas expressed her 
concern about how Bush plans 
to alleviate the “Reagan 
hangover.” She asked, “A 
kinder, gentler nation, but 
then what?” 


Commenting on the Re- 
agan presidency, Thomas said 
that “he slept at night. We 
didn’t.” She added that dur- 
ing his second term, anyone 
serving under his administra- 
tion “was considered a suc- 
cess if they weren’t indicted.” 

Thomasalso expressed her 
opinion about women in the 
press corps, journalism, and 
the job market. “Too many 
women have settled for less. I 
don’t look back in anger. I 
look forward in hope,” Tho- 
mas added. 

In addressing the Iran- 
Contra affair, Thomas said 
that she feels the public can 
handle the truth. 

“While we (the press corps) 
are not looking for trouble, 
we must remain watchful,” 
Thomas said. 

EDITED BY CASSY PHARES 


said recently it. has been. a time for poopie to 


“pot shots” at the church. 
_ Hoar asked, “T wonder why?” 


-He said this isa 


St you want to work here?” : 
 Plumley said people just sit back and let 
: things happen for them and around them. “We 
wanted to do is. she said. “At least we got the 
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Class of '89 invited to meet 





class of '88's fundraising efforts 


_Dear Members of the Class 
of 1989: 

I hope you are all having a 
fantastic year. Although ev- 
eryone looks forward to 
Senior Week and gradu- 
ation, senior year is also a 
time to reflect upon the past 
four years and evaluate 
your college experience...all 
the friends made...and all 
the memories which will 
last a lifetime. 

Senior year, and the years 
following, are times when 
you realize what a wonder- 
ful place St. Michael’s can 
be to experience college. 
Senior year is also a time 
when many classes “come 
together,” and fully enjoy 
their last few months. 

Although each senior class 
has its own personality and 
standards they wish to be 
measured by, contributing 
to the class gift is one of the 
more traditional ways to 


achieve notoriety. One only * 


has to look at the past two 


classes to see the honor and 
pride involved in pledging 
the largest class gifts ever. I 
know I speak for my class- 
mates when I say it has 
given us a great sense of ac- 
complishment and pride, 
simply because it distin- 
guishes the Class of 88 
from.all others. I am confi- 
dent it will do the same for 
the Class of ’89 as well. 

We invite the Class of ’89 
to match, and possibly 
surpass the Class of 88 in 
their fundraising efforts. 
This contribution will not 
only honor your class, but 
would improve St. Michael’s 
for all the classes which fol- 
low. 

In closing, I wish you the 
best of luck with your Class 
Gift Campaign, the rest of 
your senior year, and all of 
life’s endeavors. 

Stephen J. Creamer 

President Class of 1988 
P.S.- Send me a picture of 
Dr. Carvellas “beardless.” 
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Cote confident in "reaching the gold’ 


To The Editors: 


Over the past six weeks, 
members of the Senior Class 
Gift Committee have been 
working vigorously to solicit 
pledges and donations from 
the graduating class in 
order to establish the Class 
of 1989 Memorial Award in 
memory of Brian Vargebe- 
dian and Jeff Houston, 
deceased members of our 
class. Their efforts have not 
been in vain. As of last 
Wednesday, the campaign 
had raised nearly $20,000, 
just $5,000 short of the 
$25,000 minimum endow- 
ment amount, and two- 
thirds of the way to our un- 
precedented $30,000 goal. I 


would like to thank all of 
those who have worked so 
hard to make this campaign 
a success, as well as those of 
you seniors who have made 
pledges and donations for 
your generous gifts of time 
and money. 


In addition, many other 
thanks are in order: 
..to The Defender staff for 
their great help and coop- 
eration; 
..the the anonymous donor 
of a “$5,000 challenge” 
which we have yet to meet; 
..and to Professor John 
Carvellas, for the tentative, 
yet probable sacrifice of his 
beard of 19 years. 

Although the official 


* campaign will close today, 


March 15, a core group of 
volunteers will be working 
one more week to complete 
and finalize the solicitation 
process. Writing this letter, 
I know we still do have a 
long way to go. However, 
the enthusiasm I have seen 
and heard from the senior 
class, faculty and admini- 
stration has left me both 
hopeful and confident that 
by next week, we, the class 
of 1989, will have “reached 
the gold” and set a new 
class gift record while com- 
memorating our friends and 
our four years here at St. 
Mike’s. 

Rick Cote 

Preident Class of 1989 


Women in basement of Ryan isolated 


To the Editors: 


I am writing in response to 
a section of the article, 
“Isaksen Presides Over 
First meeting, Cites Goals,” 
concerning those of us in the 
basement of Ryan Hall. I 
cannot believe that the 

third floor representative, 

Maggie Olfield, claims that 
she has “forgotten” about 
the eight of us in the base- 
ment or that she thinks we 
should be involved in first 
floor activities, instead of 
those held on the third. 

In the article, Tammy 
Frain, vice president of 
Ryan Hall, says that it is up 
to us to “come up and par- 
ticipate.” Participate in ~ 
what is my question. How 
do they expect us to partici- 
pate when 50 percent of the 


time we are not informed of 
what is going on? When the 
eight of us arrived in 
September we were told 
that we were a “part” of the 
third floor. Since then we’ve 
been told that we are also a 
“part” of the first floor and 
even “part” of Lyons Hall. 
The point is that no one 
wants to claim the responsi 
bility for the neglect. 


I have only seen our “al- 
leged” RA a total of three 
times this year and I didn’t 
even know who the third 
floor representative was 
until I read Colleen Scully's 
article. We should be better 
informed despite the fact 
that we don’t even have a 
bulletin board to post 
notices on. We didn’t even 
get our pictures in the year- 


book for being part of the 
dorm. But then again, I 
guess we shouldn’t be con- 
sidered part of the dorm if 
we don’t even belong to a 
floor, should we? 

We were recently granted 
permission to have a repre- 
sentative in the SA, but 

with this approval coming 


so relatively late in the cea 






year, I question how muc 


this will benefit us. Hope- _ 


fully, next year’s freshmen 
who live in the basement 
will be better informed and 
will feel less isolated than 
my hallmates and I. But 
without a lounge to con- 
verse in, a pay phone to talk 
on, or a bulletin board to 
gather information from, I 
doubt this is possible. 

Lynn A. Molinaroli 

Student 


"Pro-choice" advocates the killing of humans 


To the Editors: 

It is with a great deal of 
concern and sadness that 
we have learned that a 
student at St. Michael’s 
College called a meeting at 
the McCarthy Arts Center 
on Saturday, Feb. 18 for the 
purpose of promoting “pro- 
choice.” Perhaps she doesn’t 
realize that “pro-choice” 
means “pro-abortion” and 


_ the killing of human beings. 


In other words the murder- 
ing of unborn babies!! 

St. Michael’s, as a Catholic 
college does not believe in 
either “pro-choice” or 
abortion and all students at- 
tending St. Michael’s should 
either adhere to this phi- 
losophy or otherwise they 
should leave and go to an- 
other college. 


I trust this student will see 
the errors of promoting 
“pro-choice” and that “pro- 
life” students will be willing 
to stand up and be counted 
in fighting this “pro-choice,” 
and that this whole contro- 
versy will be dropped 
immediately. 


Madeleine D. Gosselin 
Chairman Right to Life 
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Tower suffers from 
Boo-Con-Wo syndrome 


The times, they are a- 
changin’ (Thank God)- Just 
ask two former U.S. Sena- 
tors- Gary Hart and John 
Tower. Up until recently, 
neither man could see 
anything wrong with their 
lifestyles that could prevent 
them from leading our 
nation in high positions of 
public office. Hart always 
wanted to be president, and 
had the tools to be a great 
leader but unfortunately, he 
tried to emulate his hero’s, 
JFK, RFK, and Churchill, 
too closely. Each one of 
these men were remarkable 
politicians, and did great 
work for their country but 
sadly, non of these men saw 
anything wrong with wom- 
anizing (extracurricular 
sexual activity outside of 
their marriage). Hart took 
the good with the bad traits 
without realizing how 
society had grown more con- 
cerned than ever with the 
morality of their elected 
officials. What was accepted 
in Kennedy’s “Camelot” 
would not be tolerated 20 
years later. Hart refused to 
see this change in society 
and said “Let the People 
Decide.” No, this was not a 
case of media sabatoge, this 
was a reflection of a change 


of mood among the press 
and the American public. 


__ The people decided and 
_ Hart was out. — 


Just when you thought 
that Hart had problems, 
along came Tower. Once 
again, like Hart, Tower 
could not read the writing 
on the wall. Tower was a 
“good ol’ boy” from Texas 
and served in public office 


THE FAR SIDE 


“pETURN 


THE FELLER \ 
FMINDSAIELD 


when personal lives were 
not touched by journalists. 
Is Tower one of the 
country’s leading experts on 
defense? Yes, without 
question. So, should he 
serve as secretary of de- 
fense? No Way!!! Why, you 
say? Because of the Boo- 
Con-Wo syndrome. No, this 
is not an Indian rain dance, 
but rather a physical/social 
condition. The Boo-Con-Wo 
syndrome is the combina- . 
tion of alcohol abuse (booze), 
conflict of interest, and 
womanizing, whether in fact 
or in appearance, in the life 
of a public or potentially 
public servant. Tower, 
though possessing a good 
mind for defense systems, 
who could never hold the 
confidence of the American 
public will inflicted with a 
life-long affliction of the 
Boo-Con-Wo syndrome. 





Dave Kells | 





Today, both men find 
themselves disgraced and 
out of public life. What’s the 
moral of this story then (if I 
can use such a word for both 
men)— Person’s, though 
possessing high intellectual 
capacity, but lacking moral 


fiber or common sense have 
no place in public life. I 


would still enjoy reading 
about Hart’s thoughts on 
politics, and Tower’s 
thoughts on defense mat- 
ters, and I’m sure both of 
them would be a big hit 
downtown some Friday 
night, but neither exemplify 
the kind of example that 
America needs from its 
public officials. 


By GARY LARSON 


—— 
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It seems that Salman 
Rushdie’s Satanic Verses is 
a real hit, especially in Iran. 
Salman found out the hard 
way what any novice 
student of Mid-East studies 
could have told him; The 
Ayatollah Khomeini has a 
lousy sense of humor. He 
also has a slight problem 
with people who write 
anything which is about 
Allah speaking to Satan. 

We can call the Ayatollah 
many things, but we can not 
call him cheap. It is said 
that he has put at least a $5 
million price on Rushdie’s 
life. Too bad for the Ayatol- 
lah, he has done Rushdie 
more good than bad. The 
publicity this fiasco has 
given the Satanic Verses 
should significantly boost 
sales and make Rushdie a 
pretty penny. Over break I 
went to Walden Books just 
to see if they had the book. I 
couldn’t find it and I won- 
dered if they had pulled it 
because of the big fuss, so I 
asked the manager. It 
turned out that there was a 


threat 


two page waiting list for it. 

Frankly, the entire situ- 
ation is outrageous. Imagine 
Ronald Reagan ordering 
David Stockman and 
Donald Regan executed for 
their books critical of the 
Reagan Administration. 
Worse yet, imagine Joan 
Crawford rising from the 
grave to kill her daughter 
because she wrote Mommy 
Dearest. — 





Anthony Buono 





All kidding aside, this is a 
serious matter. The Ayatol- 
lah is challenging and 
threatening the principles of 
free speech, intellectual 
discourse, and religious 
toleration. He thinks that 
he can play God, or Allah, 
for the entire world. He has 
repressed and oppressed his 
own nation and now he is 
trying to spread his tyranny 
around the world. This is 
nothing new. His support of 
international terrorism is 
well known. 


Please note: 
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ens many principles 


In my opinion ordering 
Salman Rushdie’s execution 
without a trial is nothing 
more than an order to carry 
out a terrorist act. The civi- 
lized world cannot let this 
barbarism continue. The 
Ayatollah and Iran are irre- 
sponsible and malicious 
members of the world com- 
munity who must be cen- 
sured and punished. Sanc- 
tions must be imposed- 
economically and militarily 
if necessary. The civilized 
world cannot let this Islamic 
hate-monger and his band 
of fanatics continue their 
terroristic reign. 

I believe the time has come 
for all nations-Western, 
Eastern, non-aligned, what 
have you, to make a con- 
certed stand against Iran 
and bring it in line with 
civilized standards of 
international behavior. As I 
see it, the real Satanic 
Verses are the doctrine of 
tyranny, torture, hate, 
intolerance, and terrorism 
practiced by the Ayatollah 
and Iran. 





The Defender will not be coming out again 
until April 12 because of Easter vacation. 


The deadline for submissions for that 
issue is Friday, April 7. 
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By Kate Hayward 
LIFESTYLES EDITOR 


The Student Association 
(SA) voted to make an amend- 
ment to the by-laws of the 
Constitution on Feb. 14. The 
amendment was added to 
Article V, which deals with 
Resident Hall representation. 

Under Article V in the by- 
laws, the ratio of students to 
representatives can not ex- 
ceed a 33-1 ratio. The new 
















Ryan Basement residents (left to right) Stacie Lawyer, Colleen Quinn, Kate Oliver, 
Betsy Donega, Lynn Molinarola, and Kate Tobin. 


amendment allows for in- 
creased representation under 
the existing system. 

The new amendment was 
the result of eight freshman 
women livingin the basement 
of Ryan Hall. The woman were 
placed in the basement of 
Ryan, aSophomoreco-eddorm 
in September. Ryan is co-ed 
by floors. The first two floors 
are male the top two floors 
are female. The women in the 
basement were not only sepa- 


Communication a key 
for Tessier and lsaksen 


By Cassy Phares 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


Jonathan Isaksen and 
Chad Tessier, president and 
vice president of the Student 
Association (SA), have set 
many goals to achieve during 
their time in office. 

Their main goal is to im- 

prove communication. 
“We want to find ways to 
improve communication be- 
tween students and the SA 
and students and the admini- 
stration. A lot of times people 
in the SA know what’s going 
on, but students don’t,” 
Isaksen said. 

He continued, “I’d like to 
create an open forum with 
the board of trustees. This 
will also help us improve 
communication.” 

Another issue Isaksen and 
Tessier plan to look at is 
whether or not the SA should 
concern itself with issues such 
as AIDS and social aware- 
ness. “The biggest challenge 
we as an SA face is getting 
that kind of information from 
the 80 members of the SA to 
the rest of the campus,” 
Isaksen said. 

Isaksenand Tessier agreed 
they want to see the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly 
(GA) become more involved 
in their jobs. Tessier said, 
“During SA Day Away in the 
fall we hope to give people 
more of a definite role as to 


what they’re to do. We want 
to give them a definite job 
description and help them 
develop that.” 

Isaksen and Tessier both 
said they are also striving to 
improve the effectiveness of 
the programming for the 
dormitories. Isaksen said,“We 
have to provide effective pro- 
gramming, and that’s a prob- 
lem. We have to find a way to 
get upperclassmen here (to 
the programs), because that 
will get the underclassmen 
involved.” 

Another goal they hope to 
achieve is the advancement 
of cultural awareness. “That 
includes the international 
program. It’s important that 
those people feel welcome on 
our campus,” Isaksen said. 

The main obstacles the 
president and vice president 
said they have to overcome 
are complacency and apathy. 
Isaksen explained that it is 
important for the SA to con- 
stantly strive to achieve new 
goals. He said a main prob- 
lem is that some people just 
don’t care. 

Both Isaksen and Tessier 
said they want students other 
than those in the GA to at- 
tend the SA meetings. Isaksen 
said, “Atevery meeting there’s 
an open forum. Pretty much 
all of the student leaders are 
in one room. It’s a wonderful 
opportunity if you have a 
concern.” 


Photo by Mark Keeney 


rated from other freshmen, 
but also from other women 
and their SA representative 
by two floors. 

The freshman women felt 
isolated and out of touch with 
what was going onin thedorm 
and on campus. Rachael 
Small, freshman said, “We 
never knew what was going 
on.” She added, “We began 
complaining at the beginning 
of the year and John Hickey 
(Ryan’s first floor represen- 


tative) came up with the idea 
of trying to get a representa- 
tive in the SA.” 

In order for the women to 


_ get a representative, the SA 


had to amend it’s by-laws. 
The new amendment 
states that any group of stu- 
dents that feel isolated and 
disenfranchised and or geo- 
graphically isolated may 
apply for additional represen- 
tation by submitting a peti- 
tion to the General Services 
and Welfare Committee. The 
committee will then evaluate 
the circumstances of the situ- 
ation and decide if the addi- 
tional representation should 


-be granted. If granted, the 


additional representative 
would have a seat on the Gen- 
eral Assembly for one aca- 
demic year. 

Joe Caci, chairman of the 
General Services and Wel- 
fare Committee said, “It’s not 
just for Ryan Hall. The 
amendment came out of the 
Ryan Hall situation. We can 
use it as a tool every year.” He 
added, “In the future any 
group that wants more repre- 
sentatives can petition for it.” 

Larry Johnson, director of 


drawn iy A the first priority two tick 
be drawn, : ” Gizzi Ba 





SA makes amendment for Ryan w wonane 


StudentLife,saidthatheonly Bi 
learned about the Ryan Hall 


situation a few weeks ago. 


This is the second year 


that the rooms in the base- 


. ment have been in use. Origi- 


nally the four rooms inahe 
basement were going to be 
temporary rooms until spaces 
opened up elsewhere. 


Johnson saidthatlastyear — 


he had positive feedback from 


the women who lived in the 
basement. When spaces 
opened up for them elsewhere 


on campus only two of ae 
eight left. 


The director said, We: as- 


sumed that they would be 
happy and comfortable there.” 
Johnson continued, “We 


_understand the difficulties of 
the women in the basement — 


and we will try to make every 
attempt that it will not be 
used for freshman women next 
year.” " 

Small, who is now the rep- 
resentative of Ryan Basement 
since the amendment was 
passed, said, “Now I go to the 
SA meetings every week and 
know what’s going on on 
campus and I go back and tell 
the others.” 
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By an anonymous Senior enter the quad. ventattentionto from passing out to memory loss to 
SMC student Private small these illegal violent injury or loss of virginity. 
Social drinking has beenanaccepted parties com- events. | The Students don’t always realize they 
reality in our society for years. Drink- mence which problem is that have an abuse problem because their 
‘ing and drinkers are everywhere, are very hard the quick drink- actions may have been accepted as part 


to control by 
college au- 
thorities. In 
these gatherings quick drinking by fun- 
nels, “shot guns”, and chugging pre- 


among our leaders, our neighbors, our 
movie stars, and in our media. 
Drinking has been hailed through 
these influences to calm our anxieties, 
release our inhibitions, and allow us to 


ing induces easy 
intoxication and 
then the violent 
and sometimes very dangerous effects 
of alcohol begin. These actions can range 


of college lifeStudy your drinking 
habits, see if you have a problem, and 
do something aboutit. It takes a lot of 
courage not to drink in excess and even 
more not to drink. 





become truly “social”. The tradition of 
alcohol is a long one. 

The use of the toast for example has 
become an accepted expression of ca- 
maraderie in the celebration of dinner 
parties, holidays, and a facet of almost 
any social gathering. 

In all too many instances however, 
excess drinking is a productof our social 
life. Excessive drinking especially to 
get drunk and or violent has been glo- 
rified by the information we read and 
in particular what we watch. 


The movie Animal House for in- © 


_ stance has enhanced the popular mys- 
_ tique of alcohol use. In the movie stu- 


___ dents forman American college glorify 
excess drinking and suggest it to be a 


-norm of college life. The use of the ille- 
: gal drug pot (marijuana) was also seen 
in the movie and displayed as an ac- 
cepted part of college life. The fact is 
excess drinking and drug abuse is nota 
requisite for college life; butin too many 
instances students fail to realize this. 
At St. Michael’s the fact of excess 
drinking and illegal drug use is a very 
real one. Four years ago most all of 
SMC students were of legal drinking 
age. Back thenexcess drinking atdown- 
town bars and campus keg parties was 
anunplanned social reality. Today only 
asmall percentage of students are legal 
to drink and drinking on campus is 
limited to certain areas. Excess drink- 
ing continues and in fact many of those 
drinkers are not of legal age and con- 
sumein campus restricted areas. Every 


Self assessment: problem drinker? 


By an anonymous senior 

I woke up under a swing set parallel to 
College Street in Burlington. 

It sounds funny but it isn’t. After years 
of social drinking and knowledge ofall the 
dangers of drinking alcohol it finally hap- 
pened to me ; things were problematic. 

It’seasy to convince yourself that you’re 
far from a problem drinker or alcohol 
abuser but the fact is that all of us who 
drink have the potential for developing a 
drinking problem and the ability to be- 
come defendant on alcohol, an alcoholic. 

Problem drinking can affect anyone. 
The problem drinker , when they drink 
abuse the drug alcohol and as a result 
affect themselves, family and their friends. 
Don’t be blind to problem drinking. Trace 
your drinking habits and compare them to 
see if you classify as a problem drinker. 

Do you skip class frequently: due to 
drinking? 

Doyou fail exams or are unable to work 
because you are too hungover to perform? 

Do you frequently pass out? 


Do you black out-experience memory 


loss after drinking? 

Do you jump into bed with people you 
don’t really know or wouldn’t be seen 
with in public? 

Do you get very emotional when you 
drink; punching people or things out (win- 
dows); or crying and becoming depressed? 

Do you frequently get wasted when 





you drink and think it’s cool or the best 
time? 

Do you drink to escape the academic 
pressures? 

Do you compare your drinking to 
your friends to rationalize you activity? 

Do peopleexpress concern about your 
drinking or dub you as a party animal? 

Have you gotten into trouble with the 
police or College as a result of your be- 


havior or association with alcohol? 


Do you drink because you are anx- 
ious, want to escape from reality, bored, 
lonely, or just because everyone else is? 

If you answered yes to more than a 
few of these questions you should be 
aware thata problem withalcohol exists. 
Don’t let an experience like mine bring 
you to the realization that you have a 
problem. Discover if you have a drink- 
ing problem today and do something 
about it. There are people on campus at 
the Student Resource Center, Health 
Services, Campus Ministry whocarthelp. 

Editors Note: There are ongoing pro- 
grams of Alcohol education offered by 
St. Michael’s College. Approximately 
100 students per year are required to 
attend an Alcohol Course secondary to 
alcohol related incidents. There isnow 
a student run alcohol support group on 
campus that meets on Wednesday eve- 
nings at 6:30 pm at the Student Re- 
source Center. 
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No time to exer- 
cise! Look again... 
A chart to plan 
your own exercise 


program. 


: Steroids: is shige 
report on ie | 
risks! 












Depression. 
i Itis 
healthier 
to go 
through 


weekend duffel bags of beer and liquor a period of depres- 
A healthy lifestyl healthy life | 2.3" 
e€ yY 1 es yY € means a e€ yY 1 e€ the real feelings. 
By Kathy Auletta stituting habits that cause ill- health is the basis of wellness. we examine and change those 
Theconceptof wellness pos- ness with habits that promote To attain optimum health, areasofourlifestylewhich may Page 11 
tulates that leading a healthy be detracting from this goal, | ay 
lifestyle results in a longer, Concepts of wellness and reinforce and continue the Sand the 


healthier life. The length and 
quality of a person’s life are in- 
fluenced by many factors. 
Most of these factors are re- 
lated to the lifestyle of our cul- 
ture. They may adversely af- 
fect our physical health, and 
also ourmental/emotional,so- 
cial, and spiritual well being. 
Wellness is a personally tai- 
lored lifestyle, dependent on 
individual responsibility. Sub- 





eon is: 


holistic; 
more than the absence of illness; 


potential; 


of a person’s life. 












awareness of your physical, emotional, social, and 
spiritual needs and how they interrelate; 
process and not end-product oriented; 


not something thatsomeone does to you; but in- 
volves self-responsibility, initiative, and hard work; 
a state of living in which you are maximizing your 


a concept that can influence the length and quality 


positive areas. 

Wellness is also a positive 
approach, viewing the whole 
person within their environ- 
ment. The emphasis is on con- 
tinual physical, intellectual, 
emotional, social,and spiritual 
growth or improvement. 

It is process and not end 
product oriented and is a dy- 
namic movement toward 
opitmal health. 


Catholic response. 


With thanks 


To Professor Jack 
Hillwig for his help in pro- 
ducing this paper. 

To Sr. Natalie DeLuca 
from the Spiritual Institute - 
at Trinity College for the 
articles on spiritual health 
and the body. 
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1NO TIME TO EXERCISE? 


‘LOOK AGAIN. . . 


{ There are many ways to get exercise from activities like swim- 
I ming, brisk walking, running, or jumping rope. These kinds of 


I activities are called “aerobic” meaning the body uses oxygen to 
i produce the energy needed for the activity. The benefits of exercise 
t include: Feeling better (more energy, positive self image, decreased 
stress, increases coping ability) and looking better ( muscle tone, 
; burns calories, maintain ideal weight, controls appetite). Fill in 
| your weekly schedule below. You are sure to find 25 minutes 3 
| times a week to add exercise to you life. 
E 
i 
TIME | MON. | TUES.| WED.|THUR.| FRI | SAT. | SUN. 
i 
ee 
ct RR RS EE GR 
ZC ES Bs Pes a ee 
g 7:30 eee Ra Pe abate 
sl ie es Bes OB a ee es 
1 8:30 Eee 
$9000 es eee 
19:30 Fase pec: on 
UE es Re Bae ed at aS 
Je ees Oe Ss 
i100g, | 1a | eee ee nea 
_ p30 ray 
pee Pee 
g 12:00 
[12:30 eae 
I 1:00 ee 
01:30 |e ee Fea piece eee 
pre ea Es Es aes Ce 
ee eed Glee A 
13:00 EG es oe 
“ae A Re die ae as 
p40 eB a ae 
gAs0e fo (RET | alee 
g3:005 | ee Ls boa ae aia peat 
PE ia ee 
16:00 oe ee eee 
Se Bee Oe Ee ee a 
17:00 ee ee 
V7: i ee es ee a 
g 2200 | ih DS hee ae eee 
ry cle Oieraak eoaietes Beads anaes Elon 
5 9:00 Pes 
1 9:30 +} 


To condition your heart and lungs you 
must bring your heart rate,measured 





by taking your pulse, to a certain point, 





called the target heart rate. 





Do at least three exercise sessions a 
week. Each session should consist of a 
warm up (Sminutes), target zone exer- 
cising (15minutes), and a cool down 


96-120 


A 








ot 116 


O 


(Sminutes). Enjoy!! 
150 


a ae 





In rehabilitation. oe 
Heat is neat, 
but ice is nice 


By Zafir Bludevich 

Heat application has always been 
associated with muscle/joint reha- 
bilitation. Whenaninjury’s sustained 
to a muscle or joint a certain amount 
of swelling occurs to that area to limit 
it’s function and motion. This is a 
natural reflex that occurs within the 
body in order to decrease further 
injury to that area. 

Initially Ice is applied to the area to 
reduce both swelling and pain. After 
approximately 24 to 48 hours Heat is 
applied to the area to increase the 
blood flow, and start the healing 
process. Heat causes a vasodilation 
thus increasing blood flow, absorp- 
tion of swelling and perhaps decreas- 
ing the length of Soaps time from 


the injury. 


Ice, aS mentioned, on the other 
hand, initially has been used to re- 
duce swelling, reduce blood flow or 
a vasoconstriction of blood and swel- 
ling to the injured area. Once swel- 
ling has stopped heat is used to reha- 
bilitate. 

There is an alternative to heat and 
rehabilitation — it is called Cryoki- 
netic. Cryokinetic involves ice and 
exercise. It is used once the swel- 
ling/hematoma has stopped which 
is usually 24 to 48 hours. The tech- 
nique begins like this — application 
of cold (Ice cup massage or Ice im- 
mersion bath are the two best tech- 


niques) to the area of injury. 

This produces a feeling of cold, 
then a burning or aching (which can 
beuncomfortable) followed bya stage 
of local numbness or anesthesia. 
When the athlete gets to this numb- 
ness phase, the analgesic effect al- 
lows the athlete to exercise the in- 
jured area. At this pointan individu- 
alize exercise (range of motion) pro- 
gram designed to meet the needs of 
the athlete should be initiated. Since 
each individual is different and each 
injury is different, precautions should 
be taken so as not to further injury to 
the athlete. ; 

Cryotherapy aids in rehabilitation 
by allowing the athlete to better exer- 
cise and by thus doing so increase 
blood flow and greater increase in 
blood flow than does use of Heat/ 
Heat modalities. This increased blood 
flow allows the area to physiologi- _ 
cally heal faster and allows the ath- 
lete to return to activity quicker. 

There are many methods of apply-— 


ing cold to the area. Ice cups, ke 


bags, Cold whirlpools, Ice water 
baths, etc. Each method has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages: I rec- 
ommend Ice cup massage or Ice © 
baths/ whirlpool to the injured area 
followed by some range of motion 
exercises done 3 times (Ice area and 
exercise area until numbness goes 
away and Ice it again and exercise e it 
— done 3 times). 


Cutting calories by exercising 


Three types of activity are benefi- 
cial in controlling heart disease: 

1. Moderate daily physical 
activity (brisk walking for an 
hour) 

2. Vigorous exercise three or . 
four times a week (twenty 
minutes each time) 

3. Sustained hard physical labor 


This list shows calories used in 1 
hour for various activities: 


CANOEING (2.5 MPH): 180 
(4.0 MPH): 420 
CLIMBING: 700-900 
CYCLING (5 mph): 250 
(10 mph): 450 
(14 mph): 700 
DANCING: — 200-400 
HORSEBACK RIDING: 
Walking: 150 
Trotting: 500 
Galloping: 600 
GOLFING: 300 
GYMNASTICS: 200-500 
PLAYING TENNIS: 400-500 


PLAYING SOCCER: 550 
PLAYING SQUASH: 600-700 
ROWING (Peak effort): 1200 
RUNNING: 800-1000 
SAWING WOOD: ba 
SCULLING: 

20 strokes p/min.: 420 

37 strokes p/min.: 670 
SITTING AT REST: 15 
SKIING: 500-700 
STANDING RELAXED: 20 
SWIMMING: 

Back stroke: 300-650 

Breast stroke: 300-650 

Crawl: 700-900 
WALKING: 

Slow, 2.5 mph: 115 

Moderate, 3.75 mph: 215 

Very fast, 5.5 mph: 565 
WRITING: 20 


Sources: California Population 
Laboratory and Longevity 

Research Institute. & “Fats, Diet, and 
Your Heart” by Dr. Jean Mayer. 
Adapted from George Mason Univer- 
sity. 
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VITAMIN A 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


It's the difference that counts 


Type of Oil 
or Fat 


Safflower Oil 
Sunflower Oil 
Corn Oil 





Average 


Vegetable Oil 


Peanut Oil 


Chicken Fat 
Olive Oil 





Average Vege- 
table Shortening 


74 
64 
58 


40 


Percent Fat 
Polyunsaturated Saturated 


9 
10 
13 





30 
26 





9 
20 





Lard 
Beef Fat 


12 
4 


Percent Fat 





Butter 


4 


61 





Palm Oil 
Coconut Oil 


2 


81 





2 


86 


All fats and oils are equally high in calories, so see how little 
you can use. When you douse fats and oils, choose those high 
in polyunsaturated fats-the ones at the top of the chart. 





Vitamin A and beta-carotene (a precursor of 
Vitamin A) are strongly associated with lower 
risk for many kinds of cancer. Foods found in 
this puzzle are all good sources of these two 

- nutrients. 


| Across 


i. + 2a 


2 


POND 


—_ 


_ 
ew 


15. 
16. 
17. 


variety of lettuce - 
mandarin variety of this 
citrus fruit has lots of 
beta-carotene 


red-orange root vegetable 
tropical, melon-like fruit 
organ meat 


. winter variety of 


this gourd-family 
vegetable is a good 
beta-carotene source 


. melon with orange-colored 
flesh 


Popeye’s favorite 
orange-yellow potato 


tender, green shoots are 
vegetable delicacy 


. edible leaves of this red 


or white root vegetable 
are the source of 
beta-carotene 


. dairy product 


ee 
saaey 
24. 


which came first, 
chickens or 


smaller relative 
of 5 across 


variety of kale 


wo — 


wh) eb 
- OF CO +> 


—_ 
> 


. cruciferous vegetable 
. orange-yellow fruit with 


fuzzy skin 


. fruit similar to 2 down, 


only smaller 


: edible leaves of 


the rutabaga 


. cheese popular in 


Italian cooking 


. large red-fleshed 


summer fruit 


. makes great pies and 


jack-o’-lanterns 


. seeds make a popular 


seasoning; greens are 
rich in beta-carotene 


Ten lowfat 





MINESTRONE SOUP 


Yield: About 2 1/2 quarts 
Approx. Cal/Serv: 1 cup = 
135 


2 tablespoons olive oil 

2 tablespoons corn oil 

1 onion, chopped 

3 garlic cloves, chopped 

2 medium carrots, chopped 
2 stalks celery, chopped 

2 potatoes, cubed 

4 tomatoes, cubed 

1 small zucchini 

1/2 pound green beans 
Freshly ground black 
PePret 

8 cups water 

1 cup white navy beans 
1/2 cup whole wheat pasta 
(shells or elbow macaroni), 


granola bars 


2 





. Jack LaLann 


Apple Nut Bar 
Calories: 3 
Grams fat/bar: 120 


Jack LaLanne’s Ba 


nana Nut Bar* 
Calories: 3 
Grams fat/bar: 120 


Kellog’s Rice 
Krispies 
Calories: 4 

Grams fat/bar: 120 


Nature Valley Oats 
N’Heney 

Calories: 4 

Grams fat/bar: 110 


. Quaker Chewy Ba 


nana 
Calories: 4 
Grams fat/bar: 120 


. Quaker Chewy 


NEED HELP? 


Confused? 
Addicted? 
Worried? 


Chocolate Graham 
and Marshmallow 
Calories: 4 

Grams fat/bar: 130 


. Ralston S’mores 
_Caramel Fudge 





Calories: 4 
Grams fat/bar: 130 


8. Ralston S’mores 
Chocolate Chip 
Calories: 3 
Grams fat/bar: 120 


9. Ralston S’mores 
Chocolate Fudge 
Calories: 4 
Grams fat/bar: 130 


10. Ralston S’mores 
Peanut Butter 
Calories: 4 
Grams fat/bar: 125 


* Located in dietetic 
grocery section; all 
others available on 
general grocery 
shelves. 

NOTE: Most of the 
calories in these bars 
come.from sugar. 





Want to be well? 
Start today by calling: 
Narcotics Anonymous 

1-773-5757. 
Alcoholics Anonymous 
658-4221 





Recipes for more 
interesting meals 








ae 


1 tablespoon basil 
2 tablespoons Parmesan 
cheese 


Heat oil in a large heavy 
pan. Add onion, 2 cloves 
garlic, carrots and celery. 
Saute the vegetables until 
the onion is transparent. 

Add the potatoes, toma- 
toes, zucchini, green beans, 
black pepper and water. 
Simmer for 30 minutes. Add 
the white beans and the 
pasta. Add more water, if 
soup is too thick.Ina 
blender, blend the basil, 1 
clove of garlic and 1 cup of 
soup from the pot. Return 
this mixture to the soup, 
mix in and serve. Garnish 
with Parmesan cheese. 


HEARTY BAKED 
MACARONI 


Yield: 6 servings 
Approx. Cal/Serv.: 220 


1 16-ounce can tomato 
puree 

1 cup water 

2 teaspoons Italian season- 
ings 

1 teaspoon garlic powder 
11/2 pounds low-fat 
cottage cheese 

1/2 teaspoon onion powder 
1 8-ounce package elbow 
macaroni, uncooked 

4 ounces mozzarella cheese, 
sliced 


In a small bowl, combine 
tomato puree, water, Italian 
seasonings and 1/2 tea- 
spoon garlic powder. 

In another bowl, combine 
cottage cheese, onion 
powder and the remaining 
garlic powder. 

Spray a 9 x 9 x 2-inch cas- 
serole dish with vegetable 
cooking spray and spread 
1/3 of the tomato mixture 
in the dish. Layer 1/2 of the 
macaroni, all of the cheese 
mixture, and 1/3 of the 
tomato mixture. Add 
remaining macaroni and 
cover with tomato mixture. 

Cover and bake at 350 F 
for 1 hour. Uncover and top 
with mozzarella cheese. 
Bake uncovered until cheese 
melts, about 5 minutes. Let 
stand for 10 minutes before 
serving. 
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Steroids: is BIGGER better? 


By Anne Bergeron 


Anabolic steroids are synthetic variants of the 
strongest male hormone, testosterone. Anabolic re- 
fers to “building up” of body tissue which is the 
primary action of these drugs when used in conjunc- 


tion with athletic training. 


They stimulate muscle growth by synthesizing 


tion only; otherwise they are obtained through black 
market suppliers. Doses vary greatly among users. 
Research regarding safety of dosage is very poor 
because it is considered unethical for testers to ad- 
minister high dose-levels to athletes in research stud- 
ies. The known effects and possible side effects 


include: 


protein and cause weight gain partly through in- 


creased water retention. They also increase aggres- 
sion which may make an athlete train harder. Com- 
mon brand names are Anadrol, Deca-Durabolin , 
Anavar and Anabolin; nicknames include “roids” 
Steroids are most often taken in tablet 
formby mouth butmay also be injected into the tissue 
directly. Steroids are used medically to promote tis- 
sue building in persons with severe debility or dis- 
ease states. They may be obtained legally by prescrip- 


and “juice”. 


* Atrophy (shrinking) of the testicles. 

* Sterility, decreased ejaculatory volume, impo 
tence in men. 

* Facial hair and body hair growth, and baldness 
in women. 

* Acne in men and women. 

* Rapid heart rate and high blood pressure. 

* Liver cancer in men and women. Prostate cancer 
in men. 


Cocaine and the heart 


Cocaine use has been the 
recognized cause of many 
deaths in the United States and 
has probably contributed to 
many more. Many of these 
deaths can be traced to the ef- 
fect of cocaine on the heart. 

Cocaine use can cause irregu- 
lar heart beats. These irregu- 
larities can lead to cardiac ar- 
rest and sudden death. Many 
cases of sudden death linked 
to cocaine use have been re- 
ported. 

Death canoccur froma single 
exposure to a very low dose of 
cocaine, although the risk of 
death is even greater as the 
dosage of cocaine increases. 
This is especially true when 
obtained from smoking cocaine 
orusing itintravenously. Nev- 
ertheless, several deaths have 
occurred while “snorting” 
cocaine. 


Cocaine use can causea heart 
attack in anapparently healthy 
person. Cocaine can cause the 
arteries that feed the heart to 
spasm, or squeeze shut. This 
interrupts the blood supply to 
the heart and a portion of the 
heart muscle dies. This can 
bring about deathor long-term 
disability. 


People who already have 
some degree of heart disease, 
including those who may not 
know it, are at even greater 
risk of heart attack associated 
with cocaine use. 

Cocaine use, in any form or 
amount, can seriously damage 
the heart and cause severe 
disability or death. 


Cracking the 
crack trap 


Like every recovery from 
alcoholism and other chemical 
dependency problems, getting 
off—and staying off—crack 
involves a lot more than sim- 
ply not using the drug. For 
most people, it also involves 
reshaping their lives in a way 
that helps them manage the 
stresses and strains that led to 
overuse in the first place. And 
while complete recovery can 
take months and longer, it’s 
not impossible-if you're will- 


ing to try. 


—Wanting To Quit. Personal 
motivation is the key to suc- 
cessfully stopping cocaine. No 
one can do it for you. Only 
when you've recognized that 
you have a problem (usually 


by noticing other problems— 
financial, personal, or family- 
related) and resolved to stop 
can a treatment program or 
self-help strategy be success- 
ful. 

—Quitting. The most im- 
portant ingredient in quitting 
is putting some distance be- 
tween yourself and the drug. 
This may involve entering an 
in-patient treatment program 
or simply getting out of town 
for a week or two with a com- 
mitted friend. It definitely 
requires throwing out your 
cocaine paraphernalia and 
staying away from coke-using 


‘friends. 


—Staying Quit. For most 
users, some type of support 
group is essential to beating 
cocaine. Cocaine Anonymous 
chapters have formed in most 
parts of the country and can be 
located in the telephone white 
pages. 

Once you've decided to quit, 
any number of programs— 
from residential treatment to 
outpatient counseling—can 
help. Contact the Student Re- 
source Center on campus 
x2547 or call Narcotics Anony- 
mous 1-773-5757. 

— DIN PUBLICATIONS 


* Increased hostility which can lead to tranquilizer 
use and dependence. 

* Increased aggression whichcan lead toa number 
of injuries. 

* Breast growth in men and decreased breast size 
and breast cancer in women. 


* Menstrual irregularities and enlarged genitals in 


women. 


* Premature epiphyseal closure(slowing or stop 


ping long bone growth) in adolescence. 


* Deepening of voice in women. 


The decision to use steroids is up to each individ- 
ual. A thoughtful look at the benefits verses the risks 


can only lead the educated person to realize bigger 
may appear better in the short term but is not worth 


it in the long term effects. 


re ally 


Is smokeless — 


harmless? | 


You see ads for chewing — onl. cancer and bine heal 


and dipping smokeless to- 


bacco on oe 
tele- 


~ bacco: contains the 


and in magazines. They = 

hope to make you think that 
thereissomethingnewtore 
place cigarettes, 


Smokeless tobacco is pro- 
moted as a safe alternative to © 


cigarette smoking and is safe 


advertised as a macho, at- sv 


: tractive, and socially accept- = ‘ett 





Demystifying the "magic mushroom" 


So what are psilocybin mushrooms 
or commonly called “shrooms”? 
Lots of things...Contrary to what 


changes and distor- 
tions of time and 
space perception 


most people think, “psilocybin” actu- 
ally refers to a naturally occurring hal- 
lucinogen that’s found in more than 
two dozen different species of mush- 
rooms. Like LSD psilocybin triggers a 
powerful and complex series of effects. 
Also like LSD, estimating the dose and 
strength is tricky since each type of 
mushroom varies in potency and dura- 
tion of effects. In moderate doses of 1- 
5 grams of dry mushrooms(10-15 grams 
fresh) psilocybin triggers a rise in body 
temperature, pulse rate, and blood 
pressure, and enlargement of the pu- 
pils. Nausea, drowsiness, and feelings 
of numbness are also common. 

As the effects build, LSD-like mood 


ity. Peak effect 

i i typically occurs 
i within two hours 
occur. Physical sen- of ingestion and > 
sations may seem fade altogether 
more acute and per- within 3-8 hours. 
i Although toler- 


ceptions may seem to 

“cross over” among 

senses, a condition 

known as synesthe- 

sia. Psilocybin 

scrambles the men- 

tal circuitry that con- 

trols judgmentand concentration, mak- 
ing many activities , including driving 
a car, virtually impossible. 

It is generally considered to pro- 
duce a milder hallucinogenic experi- 
ence than LSD, which is a major reason 
for the “shrooms” continuing popular- 


ance to the drug’s 
effects develops 
rapidly, itdoes not 
produce physical 
dependence. 
Problems usually 


take the form of sudden acute anxiety 
attacks and like other hallucinogens 
powerful psychological changes and 
rapid mood swings occur which are 
very frightening. 

For all their reputed “magic” , 
mushrooms can be more of a gamble 


thana lot of people realize. Mushrooms 
are usually in high demand and in low 
supply, which means that all to often 
that grocery store mushrooms are 
treated with LSD or other drugs and 
passed off as psilocybin. And while 
many uses think it is safer to pick their 
own, things can get even trickier then. 

Since two dozen mushrooms con- 
tain varying amounts of the drug, 
gauging a “safe” dose isa lot like guess- 
ing thenumber of angels that candance 
on the head of a pin. The presence of 
poisonous look-a-likes only com- 
pounds the risk. And when you stop 
and think about it you are better off 
looking for magic where you know 
you'll find it: Inside yourself and in the 
people you are about. It’s the best 
magic of all. —DIN PUBLICATIONS 
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While an 
occasional 
cup of coffee or 
soda isn’t par- 
ticularly harmful, 
the effects of high 
caffeine (over 300mgs./ 
day) intake can cause health 
problems. 

Caffeine stimulates the 
central nervous system 
within 30-60 ‘minutes of 
being taken and its effects 
may lastseveral hours. Most 
authorities agree that 
200mgs., or about two cups 
of coffee is the amount that 
begins to cause a wide range 
of effects on the body. 

‘Caffeine causes an in- 
creased heart rate and can 
} produce the “jitters”. The 
gastrointestinal system can 
be affected causing nausea, 
diarrhea, vomiting and oc- 
casionally peptic ulcers. 

There are healthier alter- 
natives that increase energy 
and sharpen senses without 
the nervousness and other 
effects of caffeine. If you are 
concerned about your health, 
you oweit to yourself to look 
again at your use of caffeine 
and decide whether or not 
its time to make a change. 

Here's how much caffeine 
is in a variety of foods and 
medicines. 


Bacchus 


Coffee (5 ounces) 

Brewed: 110-150 mg. caffeine 
Instant: 66 mg. ; 
Decaffeinated: 3 mg. 


Tea (5 ounces) 
Black or Green: 70 mg. 
Herbal: 0 -1 mg. 


Soft Drinks* Caffeine is 
added to nearly 70% of all 
carbonated soft drinks in the 
United States. All amounts 
are for 12 ounces of soft drink. 
Coca Cola: 65 mg. 

Dr. Pepper: 61 mg. 
Mountain Dew: 55 mg. 

Tab: 49 mg. 

Diet Coke: 40 mg. 


Chocolate 
Cocoa (5 ozs.): 42-50 mgs. 
Milk chocolate (1 0z.):33 mg. 


Medications (1 tablet) 
Anacin, Midol: 32-50 mg. 
Coricidin D, Empirin, 
Excedrin: 66 mg. 

No Doz: 100 mg. 
Dexatrim: 200 mg. 
Prolamine: 140 mg. 





stresses _ 
responsibility 


Everyone has heard count- 
less times that alcohol and 
drug abuse is not only dan- 
gerous, but often fatal. Unfor- 
tunately, relatively few college 
students heed these warnings 
which have been repeated to 
us since we were barely old 
enough to hold a cup. Many 
students consider “over- 
drinking” to be both respect- 
able and necessary in the col- 
lege environment. While 
drinking can liven up a party, 
it is hardly the only option. 

BACCHUS is a nationwide 
organization which has a 
chapter here at St. Michael's. 
Members of BACCHUS are 
neither preachers of the dan- 
gers of alcohol nor “teetotal- 
ers”. We are simply students 
who stress moderation and 
responsibility in our drinking 


patterns. Through services in- 
cluding “mocktail” bars, edu- 
cational programs, speakers 
and presentations, BACCHUS 
offers useful information to 
students concerning the useand 
misuse of alcohol, both on and 
off campus, and opens alterna- 
tives to S.M.C. students. 

Most members of BACCHUS 
are openand willing to express 
their own concerns about the 
alcohol situation at ST. Mikes. 
We feel that we work for the 
good of the entire college com- 
munity because we are the fu- 
ture community. BACCHUS 
serves as an investment in a 
safer campus for the future, and 
as an assistance organization 
for the present. 

Jonathan Matte and Lorraine 
Aucoin, Co-Presidents, 
BACCHUS 1988-1989 


Be ready for withdrawal 
symptoms when you quit 


Don’t believe all the horror 
stories you’ve heard. Despite 
your years of smoking, ciga- 
rette withdrawal doesn’t be- 
gin to compare with what a 
person goes through when 
withdrawing from hard drugs 
or alcohol. 


What's more, it doesn’t last 
long. A week at most. Never- 
theless, people may experience 
withdrawal symptoms. Fortu- 
nately, these symptoms are 
quite easy to deal with. 

Don’t get too concerned. 
Remember: you probably 
experience some of these symp- 
toms when you’re smoking. 


COUGH 

Some ex-smokers complain 
of increased coughing. If that 
happens to you, it’s because 
your lungs are cleaning them- 
selves, getting rid of tars. Ex- 
smoker's coughlasts only afew 
days, and cough drops or 
cough syrups should relieve it. 


CONSTIPATION 

Here and there, some people 
complain of constipation when 
they quit smoking. If that 
happens to you, try bran or 
prunes. If neither does the trick, 
check with your doctor. 


LACK OF 
CONCENTRATION 

Try the deep-breathing exer- 
cise to get extra oxygen to your 
brain. Try stepping up your 
level of physical exercise for 
the same purpose. And avoid 
alcohol, whichcuts the amount 
of oxygen your blood brings to 
your brain. 


TIREDNESS 

Try stepping up your level 
of physical exercise. And try 
an extra hour of sleep. 


HEADACHE 

Try getting extra rest. Do 
your deep-breathing exercise. 
And, of course, there’s always 
aspirin. But use it sparingly. 


Marijuana: 
A second look at the risks 


There can be little doubt. 
Marijuana smoke has greater 


concentrations of the cancer- 


causing substances found in 
tobacco smoke. 

Marijuana has 12 times the 
“tar” and 10to 20times as much 
carbon monoxide. The lung’s 
delicate tissues get greater 
exposure to these harmful 
chemicals because marijuana 
smokers inhale deeply and 
hold the smoke in their lungs 
to get the greatest “high”. 

Smoking marijuana daily for 
5 years or more produces the 
kinds of changes in lung tissue 
seen in people who have been 
smoking tobacco for 10 to 15 
years. These changes are the 
same as those in people who 
develop chronic bronchitis, 
emphysema and lung cancer. 

Marijuana irritates the lung’s 
air passages making breathing 
more difficult. Further, it 
impairs the special lung cells 
that fightinfection. This makes 
regular marijuana smokers 
more susceptible to pneumo- 
nia, influenza, and the com- 
mon cold. 

Smoking marijuana also irri- 
tates the pharynx(pharyngitis), 
the larynx (laryngitis), and the 
air passages (bronchitis). 


Marijuana can increase heart 
rate by as much as fifty per- 
cent, depending on the THC 
concentration of the particular 
marijuana cigarette. At the 
same time, oxygen supply to 
the heart is reduced, causing 


chest pain and other harmful 
consequences in people with 
underlying cardiovascular 
problems. 

Marijuana use can result in 
both short-term and long-term 
effects on the brain. The short 


And don’t take it on an empty 
stomach. 


SLIGHT SORE THROAT 

Although tobacco irritates 
your throat, it also numbs it. 
So, when you stop smoking, 
you may feel some brief dis- 
comfort as your throat returns 
to its natural, normal state. 
Liquids, suchas water and fruit 
juices, can help. 


NERVOUSNESS 

Drink lots of liquids, such as 
water and fruit juices, to get 
the nicotine out of your system 
as fast as possible. It takes 
away from coffee and cola 
drinks for a while. 


TROUBLE SLEEPING 
Try the deep-breathing exer- 
cise and other relaxation tech- 
niques you may be familiar 
with. If you still have trouble 
in sleeping, talk to your doc- 
tor. 
—THE AMERICAN LUNG ASSN. 


her fetus. 

In addition, marijuana in- — 
creases the incidence of abnor- 
mal sperm cells and decreases 
sperm production, sperm 
motility and male hormone 
levels. 





Marijuana interferes with normal 
functioning of the cardiovascular, 
nervous and reproductive systems 





term effects include distortion 
of time and space perception 
and interference with thinking 
and learning. Some marijuana 
smokers experience “acute 
panic anxiety reactions” which 
include paranoia, abnormal 
fears, and extreme anxiety. 
Long term regular users are 
often dependent on the drug 
and canexperience “burn-out”, 
a feeling of energy loss and 
apathy. 

In both males and females, 
marijuana causes impairment 
ofnormal sexual development. 
Marijuana smokers can de- 
velop tolerance to the drug but 
the sperm or eggs they carry 
inside can be adversely affected 
by marijuana’s toxic chemicals. 

Specifically, marijuana 
causes increased menstrual 
cycle abnormalities and inter- 
ference with ovulation. When 
a pregnant woman smokes 
marijuana, the drug’s chemi- 
cals enter her bloodstream, 
travel through the placenta, 
and enter the bloodstream of 





Driving High: 
A Deadly Road Hazard 


Marijuana impairs many 
driving skills including coor- 
dination, reaction time, and 
perception. 

Pot smoking can create the 
false impression that the user 
is driving capably, whenin fact 
his or her critical driving abili- 
ties are badly impaired. Mari- 
juana has been detected in the 
blood and urine of a dispro- 
portionately large number of 
highway accident victims. 

This finding indicates that a 
significant number of highway 
accidents and deaths are due 
to “drug driving”. 

Statistics show that teenagers 
frequently use marijuana and 
alcohol together. Since alcohol 
and marijuana affect the cen- 
tral nervous system in differ- 
ent ways, their combined use 
doubly impairs the user’s abil- 
ity to drive; and greatly in- 
creases the risk of tragedy. 

—THE AMERICAN LUNG ASSN. 
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The darker side of indoor tanning 


Thinking of getting an in- 
door tan? Before you decide, 
consider the darker side. In- 
door tanning may be just as 
harmful as outdoor tanning. 
The risks include: skin cancer, 
premature skinaging, skin and 
eye burns, allergic type reac- 
tions, cataracts(clouding in the 
eyes), reduced immunity and 
blood vessel damage. 

Like the sun, sunlamps give 
off two types of radiation- UVA 
and UVB - and both types 
present risks. Some tanning 
salon operations may claim 
that UVA lights are safer than 
the sun and UVB lamps. This 
is not true. UVA causes pre- 


mature aging of the skin. Re- 
cent studies show that UVA 
radiation poses the risk of skin 
cancer, as does the faster burn- 
ing UVB radiation. 

The exposure to the UV 
radiation from sunlamps adds 
to the total amount of UV ra- 
diation you get from the sun 
during your lifetime, increas- 
ing your risk of cancer. 

The eyes are also at risk. 
Exposure to UV radiation can 
damage the eyes cornea and 
retina and may, in some cases 
lead to permanent loss of vi- 
sion. The risk can be sharply 
lowered by wearing protective 
goggles which absorb UV ra- 


Fascinating facts 


V There is no scientific evidence that mail-order “hair analysis” 





diation. 


You should never use tan- 
ning devices if: 

* You sunburn easily and 
don’t tan. If you don’t tan in 
the sun you probably won’t 
tan with tanning devices. ° 


* You get fre- 
quentcold sores. 
UV light may 
cause them to 
appear more fre- 
quently. 

* You have 
certain diseases 
like Lupus 
reythematosus 
and vitiligo, 
which surfaceand worsen with 
exposure to UV light. 

* You are taking some 
medications that can make you 
sunburn more easily. These 
medications may include and 
are not limited to, many antibi- 
otics, some birth control pills, 


can tell you anything about your health or nutritional status. 
Many variables affect the chemical content of your hair. 


V The use of smokeless tobacco represents a significant health 
risk- one that can cause cancer. It is not a safe substitute for 


smoking cigarettes. 


V The number of automotive fatalities on rural interstate high- 
ways rose an estimated 20% in the states that have raised their 


speed limits to 65mph. 


V Stress is part of the spark that makes life interesting and chal- 
lenging. Stress motivates us to try new things, to accomplish 


our work, and to achieve goals. 


V Any type of fresh fish is a healthier choice than the leanest 
meat or poultry. Not only is fish low in cholesterol and satu- 
rated fat, but it is also high in omega-3 fatty acids which help 


lower cholesterol in the blood. - 


high blood pressure medicine, 
antihistimines, tranquilizers, 
and diabetes medications. If 
you are taking any medica- 
tions, check with your doctor 
or pharmacist before you tan. 


Be sure to seek medical help 
for any severe skin burns, eye 
burns, and allergic type reac- 
tions or if you see an unusual 
skin lesionor sore on your skin. 

Tanning ,like other health 
choices is up to you. Knowl- 
edge about the long term ef- 
fects can help make a safe deci- 
sion about the short term use. 
Skin cancer is something to 
think about. 





Information about sexually transmitted diseases 


USUALLY APPEAR 


GONORRHEA 
(called dose, clap, 
drip) 

Cause: bacteria 


2 - 10 days 
(up to 30 days) 


SYPHILIS 
(Called syph, pox, 
bad blood) 

Cause: spirochete 


10 - 90 days 
(usually 3 weeks) 


HERPES SIMPLEX 
(called herpes) 
Cause: virus) 
VAGINITIS 
TRICHOMONAS VAGINALIS 
CANDIDA 
(yeast infection) 


VAGINOSIS 
GARDNERELLA 


NON-GONOCOC- 
CAL URETHRITIS 
CHLYMYDIA 

UREA PLASMA 
ECTO-PARASITES 
PEDICULOSIS PUBIS 
(called crabs, cooties) 
Cause: 6-legged louse 
SCABIES 

Cause: itch mite 


Highly variable 


Varies with 
causitive organism 
(1 4 weeks) 


White or yellow discharge from genitals 
or anus. Pain on urination or defacation. 
Pharyngeal infections are usually without 
symptoms. Women: Low abdominal pain 
especially after period. May have no 
symptoms. Men: May have no symptoms. 


1st STAGE: Chancre (painless pimple 
blister or sore) where germs entered body, 
i.e. genitals, anus, lips, breast, etc. 

2nd STAGE: Rash or mucous patches 
(most are highly infectious), spotty hair 
loss, sore throat, swollen glands. Symp- 
toms may reoccur for up to 2 years.) 


Cluster of tender, painful blisters. Painful 
urination. Swollen glands and fever. 
Feeling of malaise. 


Heavy, frothy discharge. Intense itching, 
burning and redness. 

Thick, cheesy discharge. Intense itching 
and skin irritation. 

Vaginal discharge with fishy odor. 
Watery, white discharge. Discomfort 


while urinating. Women may have 
bleeding (non-menstrual). 


Intense itching, pinhead blood spots on 
underwear, nits in hair. 


Intense itching at night, raised gray lines 
on skin. 


Direct contact of infected 
mucous membrane with the 
urethra, cervix, anus, throat 
or eyes. 


Direct contact with 
infectious sores, rashes or 
mucous patches 


Direct contact with 
blisters or open sores. 


Direct contact with 
infected area. 


Direct contact with 
infected area. 


Direct contact with infested 
area or clothes/bedding 
which contail lice or nits. 
Direct contact with infested 
area or clothes/bedding 
which contail mites. 


Women: Culture 
Men: Smear or culture 


VDRL blood test, or 
microscopic examina- 
tion of organism from 
sores. 


Pap smear, culture taken 
when the blisters or 
sores are present. 


Varies: Culture, micro- 
scopic identification 


Wet mount 


Tissue culture 


COMPLICATIONS 


Sterility, arthritis, endocarditis, pe- 
rihepatitus, meningitus, blindness. 
Women: Pelvic inflammatory — 
disease (PID). Men: Urethral 
strictire - erection problems. 
Newborn: Blindness. 


Brain damage, paralysis, heart 
disease, death. Also damage to 
skin, bones, eyes, teeth and 

liver of the fetus and newborn. 


May be linked with cervical cancer, — 
severe central nervous system damage 
or death in infants infected during 
birth. 


Pelvic inflammatory disease (PID). 
Glandular infections. Secondary 
infections. Mild, chronic disease. 
Local infection. 


Pelvic inflammatory disease (PID) 


Sterility 
Prostatitis 
Epididymitis 


Secondary infection as a result 
of scratching. 
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Freshmen statistics revealing |Exercises for peace, 
from body awareness 


to prayer and giving 


The following statistics came from the medi- 
cal datamation form that was completed by the 
members of St. Michael’s Class of 
1992. Information was 
compiled from re- 
sponses from 186 
males and 230 fe- 


tend to speed while driving. 


4. 47% of the freshmen do not wear their seat 
belt at all times when riding or driving. 


5. The most common medical problem in the 
freshmen class is hay fever, and the second 





males. most common is asthma. 
1. The SMC male freshmen a = 6. Sixty-three 
could increase their collective lifespan by oa” people in your class 


260.4 years if they: 
1. limited alcohol to 2 drinks per week; 
2. reduced the number of miles driven per 
year to 10,000; . 
3. always wore seat belts; 
4. stopped smoking cigarettes; 
5. plan regular rectal exam after age 40. 


indicate a family his- 


tory of alcoholism. 


7. One hundred and nine people have family 
history of heart disease , and 


8. One hundred and sixty-one have a family 
history of high blood pressure. 

The SMC female freshmen could increase 
their collective lifespan by 322 years if they: 

1. followed a program of regular breast 

exam; 
2. stopped smoking cigarettes; 
3. plan regular rectal exam after age 40. 


9. One hundred and twenty-five have a 
family history of cancer. 


10. Twenty four of those surveyed indicate 
that they currently smoke. 


2. Of the 420 freshmen surveyed 224 or 53% 
indicated that they drink alcohol. 
-117 drink less than 2 drinks per week; 
-101 drink 2-10 drinks per week; 
-13 drink 11-25 drinks per week; 
-3 drink 26-40 drinks per week. 


11. 69 members of your class self reported 
that they have high or very high signs of dis- 
tress and 123 indicated that they have low or 
fair positive coping abilities. 


12. 143 males do not do self testicular exams 


and 143 females do not do self breast examina- 


3. 33% of those surveyed indicated thatthey tions. 179 femaleshave never had a PAP test. 


SMC employee 
wellness committee 


This administrative-supported committee is made up 
of members from various departments. Their purpose is 
to plan and implement health-oriented activities and pro- 


grams for SMC faculty and staff. 

Some programs are: sponsoring speakers, implement- 
ing an on-going aerobics program, planning a health as- 
sessment/screening clinic, and helping to fund this Well- 
ness Paper. 

This committee welcomes your suggestions and input 
and can be contacted through the Personnel Office. 


The Wellness Committee 


By Anne Bergeron 

The campus Wellness Com- 
mittee is made up of members 
from various departments that 
serve students in some area 4. provide literature/ 


of wellness. handouts 

The wellness comcept of in- 5. sponsor the Wellness 
corporating the physical, psy- Paper which you are reading 
chologicaland spiritual aspects 
of ourselves as whole persons 
is a significant one which takes 
time and energy to become 
internalized. 

The committee has been in 
existence for years and works 
toward integrating each de- 
partment’s focus to provide a 
sense of balance and whole- 
ness for students. 

The group is comprised of 
members from Student Life, 
Health Services, Campus Min- 
istry, the Athletic department, 
and the Student Resource 
Center. 

Some activities of this com- 
mittee include: 

1. develop and implement 


residence hall programs 

2. develop and implement 
campus-wide programs 

3. sponsor speakers 


April 7 and 8 
Parents Weekend 
Alliot Hall 


Join the Fun! 





Body Awareness 

Close your eyes. Getin touch 
with your body. 

Become aware of all the sen- 


sations on the surface of your 


body; startat the crown of your 
head and keep moving down 
slowly until you reach the tip 
of your toes, omitting no part 
of the surface of your skin. 
Repeat this exercise for a full 
half hour or more. 

When you get to the point 
where you experience sensa- 
tions over the whole surface of 
your body, then dwell on the 
awareness of your body as a 
whole, experience every sen- 
sation. 


Acceptance 

Say yes to everything that 
you find unpleasant but you 
cannot change. Say yes to 
unpleasant things of the past. 
Say yes to whatever awaits you 
in the future. 


Perspective 

Think of some of the things 
you were attached to or. that 
you feared as a child and that 
no longer affect you. Think of 
some of the things you are most 
attached to. 

Say to yourself a few times 
slowly, “This too will pass 
away.” Think of some of the 
things you dislike or fear. Say 
to yourself a few times slowly, 
“This too will pass away.” 


Alternative Exercises for Busy 
People 

As you are driving your car, 
get the feel of the steering wheel 
and the seat. Get in touch with 
your feet touching your shoes. 
Try to get in touch with your 
body. 

When you walk be aware of 
the movement of your legs. 

Take one extra minute at 







breakfast, driving to work,and 
during other activities when- 
ever you can. Observe the ef- 
fect this has on you. 

Do one thing at a time. 

Verbalize internally what 
you are doing as you do it. 
This will help you to do one 
thing at a time. 


Prayer 

Prayer is a time for us to en- 
hance our spiritual lives and 
deepen our relationship with 
God. Whetherina community 
setting or on an individual ba- 
sis, prayer of any type is bene- 
ficial to personal growth. 

Try spending a little more 
time in prayer: ten minutes 
before going to bed, read from 
scripture, offer grace before 
meals, or attend a community 
Prayer service like the Mass. 


Fasting 

Fasting has long been in the 
Christian tradition, a way of 
reminding ourselves of our 
need for God. When we fast 
we Often feel some discomfort 
and a feeling of emptiness. 

Upon reflection, these feel- 


‘ings remind us that we need to 


be truly satisfied, we need to 
be filled with the Grace of our 
Savior, Jesus Christ. 


Giving 

Giving in the Christian tra- 
dition has been knownasalms- 
giving. The sharing with the 
less fortunate of our posses- 
sions and ourselves takes on a 
spiritual dimension. Giving is 
especially meaningful when it 
flows from our prayer or fast- 
ing as an action which concre- 
tizes the holy. 

Prayer , fasting, and giving 
enable us to grow in our love 
for ourselves, for others, and 
for God. 


SMC Health Services 


Confidential 
Out patient —walk-in care - 
Alumni basement 


Hours: 8 a.m. - 8 p.m. Mon. thru Fri. 


Noon - 8 p.m. Sat. and Sun. 


Care and treatment for mononucleosis, 
sports injury, sexually transmitted dis- 
eases, fatigue, asthma, back pain, colds, 
fever and/or any symptoms that con- 
cern you. Call x 2234 





Call 1-800-882-2437 
for anonymous information about AIDS or to find out 
about the test for AIDS antibodies. 
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Depression can be normal and healthy 


Depression can occurasanexpected 
reaction to a loss. The death of some- 
one loved, the loss of a relationship, or 
the loss of an object or dream of major 
emotional meaning, causes individu- 
als to grieve their loss. 

It is healthier to go through a period 
of grief or depression than to hide the 
real feelings. 

At other times, depression comes on 
more insidiously, and often without 
precipitation by recognizable events in 
one’s life. Some conscientious people 
seem to be particularly subject to feel- 
ings of depression. 

Good students—sober, hardwork- 
ing, well-motivated toward specific 
goals, accomplished, respected—slip 
into feelings of loss of self confidnece, 
discouragement, and possibly suicide. 
The world looks all gray; there is no ap- 
petite. Perhaps some 
external event such as poor course 
grade, the conclusion of an athletic.ca- 
reer, or rejection by a boyfriend or girl- 


When you lose someone you love 


« appointmentand lack of fulfillment, 
&. feels insufficiently loved, and is 
& fearful of not receiving deserved 
rewards. 






















Attheextreme, thede- 
pressed person feels that life is 
not worth living. The person’s 
thoughts dwell on death. 
= Thoughts and plans for suicide 
: begin to emerge, and the indi- 
: vidual may attempt suicide. 
4 Since some feelings of 
; depression are common, even 
E. “normal” in most lives, there 
is no need to be ashamed of 

q them or feel that it is weak 
to be depressed. Such 
times of depres- 
ax, sionarejust the 
& times that 
#; Should be the 
" most appropri- 
ate to confide in 
others and to ask 
for help from a 









friend has an un- 
due effect. More often 
the victim of depression be- 
comes convinced that he/she is 
not worthy, feels doomed to dis- 





counselor, priest,physician, nurse, or 
psychologist. No one should wait un- 
til “things are serious” —or seem so— 
to confide and obtain help. Continuing 
depression, even when mild, interferes 
with both happiness and effectiveness; 
it needs to be assuged as soon as it is 
possible and appropriate. 

Friends and relatives are vitally 
important when one is going througha 
depression. Their continued warm, 
friendly support is essential, evenif the 
depressed person seems to reject help. 
They may be able to persuade this 
person to accept professional help. 

If someone admits to being de- 
pressed, inquiries as to whether he/ 
she had been thinking of suicide should 
be made. Such a question will do no 
harm,and if the answeris yes or equivo- 
cal, it is necessary to get professional 
help as soonas possible. It is important 
to understand that depression is a 
blameless illness for which help is avail- 
able. 


At some point in life we will 
have to deal with loss and 
mourning. Understanding the 
mourning process can enable 
us to be as helpful as possible 
to a grieving friend or to gain 
perspective on our own loss. 

Grief usually runs a course 
that we can divide into peri- 
ods. The time frames are not 
absolute and vary depending 
on the individuals and their re- 
lationships. 

Themourning period occurs 
immediately after a loss. Dur- 
ing this time after a death, the 
bereaved person is usually in- 


volved in funeral or memorial 
services, incontact with family 
or friends, and frequently stays 
home from school or work. At 
the end of an emotional rela- 
tionship a person may experi- 
ence similar feelings but with- 
out rituals to mark the ending. 

The grieving period contin- 
ues and the individual usually 
returns to normal activities 
while continuing to experience 
the loss in many ways. 

The stages of grief are com- 
monly identified as shock/ 
denial,anger,grief, and accep- 
tance. The process is complex 


and variable, and few individu- 
als will experience each stage 
equally or exactly in the same 
order described. 

The initial response may 
produce reactions ranging 
from withdrawal to tears. 
When the person actually real- 
izes the loss, he or she may 
experience intense physical or 
emotional distress, such as 
tightness in the throat, short- 
ness of breath, general weak- 
ness ,great tensionoremotional 
pain, or a general sense of not 
feeling normal. 

As time goes on, the be- 


Techniques to try yourself 


In coping, people use their personal re- early warning system. It can alert you to the 


sources to master a problem, overcome or 
sidestep an obstacle, answer a question, or 


resolve a dilemma. 


Successful copers are not just 
people who know how to do things. 
They also know how to probe situ- 
ations for which they do not havea 
readily available response. Differ- 


ent coping strategies are effective 


in different types of situations. 
The following are aids to behav- 


ioral coping: 


1. Be task oriented. Focus only 
on the task confronting you. It is 
not productive to spend time with 
thoughts or feelings that are unre- 
alted to accomplishing the task. 


2. Be yourself. Don’t role play. 
You will be more effective acting 
naturally than trying to fit a role. 
Place confidence in yourself, notin 


the role. 


necessity of using other coping skills to pre- 
vent a blow up. 


4. Be realistic about what you can 
achieve. Know your limits as well as 
your strengths. At times laughter is 
your best medicine-don’t lose your 
sense of humor. 


5. Have a constructive outlook. 
Try to look for the positives in the 


peoplearound you. Don’tbe to quick 
to conclude that people are behav- 


3. Self-Monitor. Pay attention to 


what you are thinking and feeling 
It is important to 
learn about what causes stress for 
you and about your personal reac- 


in a situation. 


tions to stress. 


Effective self monitoring is your 


ing the way they are just to upset 
you. Put yourself in the other per- 
son’s shoes-from that point of view 
his or her behavior may make per- 
fect sense. 


6. Use supportive relationships. 
Compare notes, blow off steam, and 
get support from your friends. Don’t 
draw into yourself when you are 
stressed. Remember that we all get 
by witha little help from our friends. 


7. Be patient with yourself. Don’t 
punish yourself for not achieving 
perfection. Your mistakes should be 
learning experiences, not times for 


self criticism. Keep your expecta- 





tions of yourself ata reasonable level.. 


reaved may become preoccu- 
pied with the lost individual 
and may express anger, resent- 
ment, and rage about the loss. 
Many people also feel guilty 
and try to take complete re- 
sponsibility for the loss. 

Grieving and acceptance oc- 
cur as the person experiences 
these feelings and reviews 
memories associated with the 
lost person and their relation- 
ship to each other, frequently 
talking about these memories 
with family and friends. 

People often have an anni- 
versary effect in which they 
reexperience some of the same 
emotions they felt during the 
grief period. This can occur at 
the same time of year as the 
loss, or at significant holidays. 

Sometimes people are un- 
able to accept loss or to experi- 
ence emotions connected with 
the loss. Some of the unre- 
solved symptoms of grief are: 
prolonged grief, chronic 
guilt,prolonged loss of appe- 
tite or fatigue, agitation, list- 
lessness, lack of interest in 
usual activities, or difficulty 
concentrating. 

If you are in a position to 
help someone whois grieving, 
the most important thing you 
can do is provide a supportive 
and nuturing atmosphere in 
which the person can talk freely 
about feelings. Create a cli- 
mate of trust so that feelings 
expressed can be accepted and 
understood as a normal part of 
the grief process. Professional 
counseling can also be very 
helpful throughout the griev- 
ing process. 

At St. Michael’s, Campus 
Ministry, Student Resource 
Center, or Health Services staff 
arealways available to provide 
support for members of the 
community who are in the 
process of accepting a loss. 


_ about their separatic 
- In turn, I felt need 
wievcnessce ame t 


my Sewer with my 
father, which wasn’ t 


closer, and made me- 
my mother even better 
“friends. : 


So now I see my ee 
having their own lives, 
goals, beliefs, andinterests, 
and together or apart, each : 
are individuals. oe 

Anonymous Freshman 
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Intimacy: feeling emotionally connected 


The word “intimacy” derives from 
the Greek “intima,” meaning essential, 
private, close to the blood. 

When we consider intimacy we of- 
ten think only of sexual intimacy. This 
is a limiting view, for your life has 
many more opportunities for intimacy 
than physical closeness. Intimacy re- 
ally means to feel emotionally con- 
nected to another person. 

It is a condition that many struggle 
with throughout a lifetime and is an 
adult developmental task some never 
complete. Few of you know how tocare 
for your relationship well-being at the 


level that you now care for your bodies. © 


Individuals repeatedly identify inti- 
mate relationships as a major stressor 
in their lives. 

Youcan probably benefit from look- 
ing at your current relationships in 
terms of intimacy - and decide if you 
are happy with the degree of intimacy 
you can sustain or if you need to learn 
new skills tqenhance your functioning 
in this area. 

Intimacy has four major compo- 
nents: 

*Physical—touching, playing, al- 
lowing private time, caressing, prox- 
imity, shared physical activity, and 
sexual interaction; 

*Intellectual—the ability to discuss 
honestly and respect political, social, 
economic, religious, and moral views, 


_ including exchanging core ideas, 


thoughts and dreams; 
-*Emotional—the use of “feeling” 


versus “thinking” vocabulary, (for 
_ example, “I feel upset that you are 
_ neglecting me” versus “I think you are 


spending too much time studying and 
playing basketball”); using a _here- 
and-now orientation when discussing 
your relationship; honestly and openly 
commenting on the dynamics between 
the two of you and how each of you 
feels about those dynamics; 
*Spiritual—co-creative activity 


; combining individual talents to create 


something together, for instance, as 
parent, as lover, as worker, as artist; 
sharing a vision that reaches beyond 
the two of you and transcends indi- 
vidual desires. 

Intimacy is nota static state butopen 





to change and adaptation as your life 
circumstances or desires require. It is 
not dependent upon one person to be 
complete and you can experience sev- 
eral intimacy states at one time. 

What types of intimacy are you 
experiencing and with whom? Family, 
friends and work colleagues can all be 
a part of your total intimacy configura- 
tions; it is important to realize that no 
one person can complete the intimacy 
quotient, no matter how much you 
might like them to do so or believe they 
“should”! 

Whatbalance would you likeamong 
these forms of intimacy? How does 
that contrast with what you are cur- 
rently experiencing? If you are in a 
committed relationship with another 
person, how do you imagine he or she 
would view your current intimacy 
status? Do you think that he or she 
desires similar patterns of intimacy? 

Although no match is perfect, there 
are compatibility considerations. If 
your primary partner would like 75 
percent of your intimate relations to be 
in the physical arena and you are more 
likely to desire a 25 percent portion to 
go to each of the intimacy components, 
it could cause problems. This type of 
pairing would demand compromise 
and a rich circle of friends to supple- 
ment the areas where neither of you is 
getting your desires met. Again, there 
is no value judgment placed on how 
these areas are divided. Only an ac- 
knowledgement that people’s desires 
can vary vastly and that each member 
of a dyad needs to share or work out 


compatible desires. 

If you are experiencing loneliness, 
shallow relationships or feelings of 
emptiness, you may want to review 
your current intimacy status. Achiev- 
ing and maintaining a desired degree 
of intimacy is not an easy task. How- 
ever, if you are willing to work at it and 
take the prerequisite risks, the rewards 
will be exciting. 

Here are some of the many possible 
actions you can take to enhance your 
current intimacy status. 


Physical Intimacy 

*Try new behaviors and learn new 
activity skills. 

*Take advantage of the myriad 
physical activity options available on 
the college campus or in the surround- 
ing community. 

*If youare particularly interested in 
exploring your sexuality individually 
or as a couple, growth-oriented 
groupsor individual counseling related 
to sexuality is often available through 
the college counseling center. 


Intellectual Intimacy 

*A desire for intellectual expansion 
is relatively easy to accommodate on 
the college campus via lecture series, 
philosophy classes, debate competi- 
tions, political activities, and public 
forums dealing with a plethora of 
relevant topics. 

*Learn to understand and acknowl- 
edge others’ views even though they 
may be different from your own. 

*Master these skills through activi- 


ties such ad assertiveness training 
groups, and practice with understand- 
ing friends! 

*Another way to enhance your in- 


tellectual intimacy is to risk sharing @ 


important dreams for your future with 
someone you trust. 


Emotional Intimacy 

*This component depends most 
heavily onclear and honest communi- 
cation. It is important to be able to 
recognize what you are feeling “in the 
moment” and to acknowledge it, not 
to defend, explain, deny, or ra - 
tionalize. 

*Invest in anon-going relationship; 
be willing to risk vulnerability and 
“being wrong.” 

*Initiate candid discussion about 
the two of you, how you feel about one 
another, and the relationship you are 
experiencing. This process can be both 
painful and pleasurable. 

*This is often a skills-deficit area 
but youcan seek assistance in the form 
of communication classes, groups, 
couples or individual tlterapy in order 
to augment your repertoire. 


Spiritual Intimacy 

*The least tangible of the intimacy 
components, this co-creative function- 
ing is often spontaneous and impos- 
sibleto “manufacture.” Having a 
mutual dedication to a cause arises 
from our emotions and values as often 
as from our intellect. 

*Truly believe and dedicate your- 
self to a vision of how things can and 
should be; this is not jumping on the 
bandwagon because someone you care 
for is involved. It is imperative that 
you learn the things that are truly 
important to you and that they fit with 
your values and belief systems. Seek 
out others who share this vision. 

* Another tactic toenhance the spiri- 
tual arena is to allow yourself and 
others to share in quiet time together; 
a sunset viewed, a symphony 
heard, a poem read, may be the spiri- 
tual connection you desire. 

By Barbara Thomas, PhD. Re- 
printed with permission of The 
College Student’s Health Guide. 


The adoption option: one couple's letter 


By Marie Visco 


close-knit families who are very 


Anuntimely pregnancy can 
be one of life’s most difficult 
experiences. 

Unfortunately, this situ- 
ation is no stranger among 
college students. Each year the 
Health Services provides care 
to students who suspect preg- 
nancy. We also receive letters 
from childless couples 
throughout the United States 
expressing their desire to adopt 
a baby. 

The Nursing staff invites 
anyone who is faced with an 
unplanned pregnancy to read 
these letters. To promote an 
awareness of the feelings of the 
infertile couple, we would like 
to share the following letter 


from Mark and Barbara Pruitt: 


We are seeking to adopt our 
first child. Our hope is that you 
will be able to help us. Since our 
marriage six years ago, we had 
planned to have a family of our 
own to cherish and nurture. After 
many tests at Stanford Univer- 
sity in one of the nation's best fer- 
tility programs, we were sad- 
dened to learn that our chances of 
having a child were very slim. 

We were both lucky to grow up 
in stable, caring, home environ- 
ments. We remember our child- 
hoods as being fun-filled and care- 


free. It is this same sense of dis-° 


covery and excitement that we 
would like to bring to our new 
child. We have a happy , secure 





marriage with lots of love and 
humor to share. 

We both have college degrees. 
Mark works as an engineer for 
Apple Computer and Barbara isa 
Registered Nurse with Alza Cor- 
poration, the company that devel- 
oped the sea-sickness patch people 
wear behind their ears. We both 
enjoy our jobs very much. 

Our house is an attractive, 
three bedroom home in a quiet 
residential neighborhood of Sun- 


SN 





nyvale, California. Our fenced 
backyard is a safe play area for 
children. We have a harmlessly 
affectionate and playful Springer 
Spaniel dog. 

Weenjoy outdoor activities like 
skiing, hiking and bicycling. We 
spend many of our vacations back- 
packing or staying at our condo in 
Lake Tahoe. We are avid readers 
and enjoy music, dance and art of 
all kinds. 

Both of us come from large , 


supportive of our desire to adopt a 
child. Should you be seeking a 
loving, caring home for your child, 
we hope you will consider us as 
adoptive parents. If you are think- 
ing about adoption, please call us 
collect at (408)733-2039. If nei- 
ther of us is at home please leave 
word on our answering machine 
and we will return your call as 
soon as possible. You can also call 
our adoption advisors at the Inde- 
pendent Adoption Center, 1-800- 
877-OPEN. 


St. Michael’s Health Serv- 
ice is dedicated to supporting 
women in pregnancy crisis 
while maintaining strict confi- 
dentiality. 
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W hen a friend has 


Don’t avoid 

the person. 

Be there — 

it instills 

hope. Be the 

friend, the 

loved one 

vou ve 

always been, especially now when it 
is most important. 


Touch the friend. A simple 
squeeze of the hand or a hug can let 
them know that you still care. 
(Don't be afraid . . . you cannot 
contract AIDS by simply touching.) 


Call before you plan to visit. The 
friend may not feel up to a visitor 
that day. Don't be afraid to call 
back and visit on another occasion. 
They need vou. They may. be lonely 
and afraid. 


Weep with them when they weep: 
Laugh when they laugh. Don't be 
afraid to share these intimate 
experiences. They can enrich you 
both. 


Cail and say you're 

bringing the friend's 

favorite food. Be specific 

about what time you are 

coming. Bring the food in 
disposable 

containers. so they 

won't worry about 

washing dishes. Spend time sharing 
a meal. 


Take the friend for a walk or 
outing, but ask about and know 
their limitations. 


Offer to help answer any 
correspondence with which they 
may have difficulty dealing. 


Call and ask for a shopping list and 
make a “‘speciai delivery” 
to their home. 


Yelp them celebrate 
holidays — and life — by 
decorating the home or 
hospital room. Bring 
flowers or other special 
treasures. Include your 
friend in your holiday 
festivities. 


Heip © lover. care-partner, 
spouse and/or roommate. Though 
your friend is the one who Is sick, 
others may also be suffering. Care- 
partners may also need a small 
break from the illness from time to 
time. Offer to stay with the person 
who is sick in order to give the 
loved ones a break. Invite them out. 
Offer to accompany them places. 
They may need someone to talk 
with as well. 


Even if the friend is gay. he/she 
may be a parent. Help care for the 
children. 


AIDS 


Be creative. Bring books, 
periodicals, taped music, a poster 
for the wall, home baked cookies 
or delicacies to-share with visitors. 
All of these become especially 
important now. Bring along 
another friend who perhaps hasn't 
yet been to visit. 


Don’t be reluctant to ask about 
the illness. The friend may need to 
talk about their condition. 

Find out by asking: **Do you 

feel like talking about it?” 


Don’t feel that you both 
always have to talk. It’s okay 
to. sit together silently 
reading, listening to music, 
watcning television . . . 
holding hands. Much can be 
expressed without words. 


Can you take the friend 
somewhere? They may need 
transportation to a treatment... 
to the store or bank . . . to the 
physician . . . or perhaps to a 


. movie or community event. 


Help them feel good about their 
looks if possible. Tell 
them they look good, 
but only if it is realistic 
to do so. If their 
appearance has changed, 


don't ignore it. Acknowledge 


the fact. But be gentle, 
and remember . . . never lie. 


Include the friend in decision 
making. They have been robbed of 
so many things and have lost 
control over many aspects of their 
life. Don’t deny them a chance: to 
make decisions, no matter how 
simple or silly they may seem to 
you. 


Tell your friend what you'd like to 
do for them, and if they agree, do 
it. Keep any promises you make. 


Be prepared for them to get angry 
with vou for *‘no obvious reason,” 
although you've been there and 
done everything you could. Permit 
them this. and dont take it 
personally. Feel flattered that they 
are close enough to you to risk 
sharing their anger and frustration. 


Gossip with vour friend if they 
indicate they ure tired of talking 
symptoms. doctors. and treatments. 
If they: seem jnterested, fill themrn 
on family clubs. \orgamzationsror 
mutual friends. Take your cues 
from your friend. 


What’s in the news? Discuss 
current events with your friend. 
Help keep them 

from feeling that 

the world is passing 

them by. 





Remember that for gay 
individuals, friends and lovers are 
also families. Demonstrate this by 
behaving like a loving family 
member if you are a friend, and by 
acknowledging the importance of 
these relationships if you are 
‘“*blood’’ family or a health care 
professional. 


ced 


Send a card that 
says “‘I care!” 


If you are religious, : 
ask 1f you can pray 
for them, or with 
them. Don't be hesi- 
4 tant to share your 

Be faith. Spirituality can 

be very important at 
times such as these. 





Don’t lecture your friend or be 


| angry if they seem to be handling 


the illness in a way you think is 
inappropriate. 


Don’t permit them to blame them- 
selves for this illness. Remind them 
that life-styles don’t cause diseases, 
germs do. Help them through this 
one. It may be especially hard. 


Ir you two are going to engage in 
sex, be informed about the precau- 
tions which make sex safer for 
both of you. Heed them! Be imag- 
inative . . . touch, stroke, massage. 
Sex need not always be genital to 
be fun. 


| Offer to do household chores, per- 
| haps taking out the laundry, 
, washing dishes,:wa- 


tering plants, or 
feeding and walk- 
ing pets. This 

may be appreci- 
ated more than 
you realize. +243 
However, bu 
don't take #5 
away 

chores they can still do. They have 
already lost enough. Ask before 
doing anything. 


SOOTY ANS 


Do not confuse acceptance of the 
illness with defeat. This acceptance 
may free the friend and give them 
a sense of their own power. 


Don’t allow them and their care- 
partner to become isolated. Let 
them. know about the support 
groups and other concrete, 
practical ser\aéés offered Mdthour 
chargé byobocallATDS: service 
provider organizations. 


Talk about the future. . . 

tomorrow, next week, next year. 
Hope is important to your 
friend. 


Bring a positive attitude. It's 
catching. 
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~The reality of AIDS 


for college student 


By Dave Landers 

The New York Times February 5, 1989 contained an 
update on the number of Americans who have been 
diagnosed with AIDS. 

That number is over 85,000 with over half of iia 
people having died. On January 1, 1982 there were 
255 persons known dead from AIDS in this country. 
On January 1, 1989 there were 46,734 persons known 
dead from AIDS in this country. It does not takea ~ 
mathematician to figure out the incredible growth of 
this disease in this country. 

Projections from the Center for Disease Control in 
Atlanta predict that there will be over 270,000 per- 
sons in this country with AIDS by the end of 1990 and 
that there are currently between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 persons in this country who are HIV anti- 
body positive and therefore capable of infecting others 
with the AIDS virus. 


Now, what does that mean for students at a small, 
Catholic, liberal arts and science college i in northern 
Vermont? 


Mostof youare oblivious to the dangers AIDS pres- 
ents to you because you are not seeing your friends 
coming down with AIDS, you are not hearing that 
your friends and peers are being tested for the pres- 
ence of the AIDS virus. You tend to think that you are 
invincible anyway and since there is no concrete evi- 
dence of the impact here at SMC then of course there 
could be no danger. WRONG! 

You aren’t seeing your friends coming down with 
AIDS because of the long incubation period involved. 
It can take as long as ten years for AIDS to develop 
after initial infection. You may not be seeing those 
around you now with AIDS but when you come back 
fora reunion five or ten years from now and someone. 
asks “Whereis (fillin yourown name here)” someone i 
will say “Oh, didn’t you know he/she died of AIDS” __ 

Many of the members of our community still oper- 
ate under theassumption that AIDSissomething that — 
happens to gays and IV drug abusers and of course 
we don’t have any of “those” around here so io 
one is safe. WRONG! 

AIDS never was a “gay” disease-people don’ tstart 
viruses. How many of you know someone who uses 
steroids? Do they inject steroids? Would they con- — 
sider themselves IV drug abusers? No, probably not 
and yet the sharing of needles for any purpose can 
transmit the AIDS virus. 

No one can give you AIDS, you have to allow 
yourself to get infected with the AIDS virus. There is 
enough information today so that no one should — 
become infected. 

The only way that this epidemic is going to be 
stopped is througha change in your attitude, knowl- 
edge and behaviors. You must educate yourself 
because AIDS can happen to anyone who is sexually 
active and is not taking steps to reduce the risk of 
infection. 


realize that you want to think of yourself as invin- 
cible and wish that the world allowed you to do that. 
However, the reality that everyone must face is that 
weareallimpacted by this disease. We cannotescape 
it. Everyone will know someone who has AIDS or 
who has a family member or friend who has AIDS. 

We can protect ourselves from this disease by ab- 
staining from sexual intercourse or sharing IV drugs. 

We can protect ourselves from this disease if we 


~ havémade the decision of being sexually active té the 


point of sexual intercourse by finding about safer sex 
practices and then acting on that knowledge. Lots of 
people know about safer sex but too many have not 
changed their behaviors to go along with that knowl- 
edge. That can be a deadly thing to do. 


The Student Resource Center and Health Serv- 
ices have a variety of pamphlets and information 
available to all students about this issue. Please, 
educate yourself. 


i 


z 
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The virus is passed from one person 


to another in several different ways. 
_ The primary means of transmission is 


during sexual contact or through the 
sharing of intravenous drug needles 
and syringes. Less frequently the virus 
can be transmitted through the ex- 
change of blood and blood products 
and by infected mothers to their chil- 
dren before, during and after birth. 


The risk of infection from the HIV 
virus increases with an increase in 
exposure to infected seminal fluid and 
blood. The more sexual partners (male 


_ or female) an individual has the higher 


the risk that the individual will be 


_ exposed to and infected by the virus. 


The AIDS virus isa very fragile virus 


and does not survive outside the body. 


_ Itis present in body fluids, semen and 
_ blood of individuals who have been 


infected, even though an individual 


” may not manifest any symptoms. 


There has been no documented case 


- not does any scientific evidence exist 


that the AIDS virus can be transmitted 


_by casual contact. You can not contract 


AIDS by touching and AIDS patient or 
objects touched by those who have 
Personal objects, such as razors and 
toothbrushes should not be shared. 
Thereis NOriskin sharing aroom with 


a person who has AIDS, eating in the 


cafeteria, sitting next to an AIDS pa- 
tientin class, receiving Communion, or 
having other casual contacts with a 
person who carries the HIV virus. 


Scientists are studying how individu- 
als infected with the HIV virus develop 
symptoms and go on to full-blown 
AIDS. There may be contributing fac- 


tors which promote the development 


of AIDS symptoms. 

Why some individuals who carry the 
HIV virus do not manifest AIDS symp- 
toms is not known at this time. One or 
more cofactors may contribute to the 
development of symptoms. cofactors 
currently being studied are the effects 
of alcohol, smoking and exposure to 
other infections on the HIV virus. 


Whatisit that putsa personatrisk for 


“contracting AIDS? Surgeon General 


Koop articulates clearly the behavior 
that places individuals and society at 
risk (Surgeon General’s Report on 
AIDS, 1987). A direct path must exist 
forthe virus to enter the body. Once the 


virus enters the blood of an individual, 
thatindividual isinfected with the HIV 
virus. 

Sexual contact with an infected per- 
son allows the virus to enter the blood 
stream through small, often unseen or 
felt, tears in the vagina, penis or rec- 
tum. Rectal intercourse is an extremely 
high risk activity because the lining of 
the rectum is very susceptible to tear- 
ing. 

This is why men who have sex with 
other men are at extreme risk. The risk 
of infection increases with an increase 
in the number of sexual partners an 
individual has, male or female. 

IV drug users who share needles are 
likewise at risk. The exchange of blood 
resulting from the sharing of a needle 
with an infected person enables the 
virus to pass from one individual to 
another. 


An AIDS test is indicated for those 
individuals who aresexually activeand 





have been practicing high risk behav- 
ior, multiple partners, male-male sex, 
or for those individuals who have used 
IV drugs and shared needles. The cur- 


rent AIDS test is a test for the antibod- 


ies which develop in the body after ex- 
posure to the HIV virus. 

However, the test is not always con- 
clusive since it may take time for the 
body to produce antibodies after expo- 
sure to the virus. These tests may also 
give false negative results. Individuals 
who have been exposed to the virus 
and may i fact carry the virus in their 
bodies may not have had time to de- 
velop the antibodies for which these 
tests are designed. 


If you are, of have been an IV drug 
user, or if you are sexually active or 
have been experimenting with your 
sexual practices, the presence of the 
AIDS virus in our society should cause 
you to reevaluate what you are doing, 
with whom, and for what reasons you 
are engaging in high risk behavior. 


Surgeon General Koop has repeat- 
edly stated that the surest way to pro- 
tect yourself from AIDS is abstinence. 
He also states that “couples who main- 
tain monogamous relationships (only 
one sexual partner) are protected from 
AIDS through sexual transmission.” 
(Koop, pg. 16) 

It is a healthy choice emotionally, 
physically, and spiritually to choose 
abstinence even if you have been sexu- 
ally. active in the past. Waiting for a 
lover with whom you can be commit- 
ted ina lifegiving relationship is worth 
it. Protecting the lives of your unborn 
children may also be motivation to wait. 

Approximately one-third of babies 





born to HIV infected mothers will be 
infected by the virus. Multiple sexual 
partners, the use of IV drug equipment 
that is shared, and male-male sexual 
contact all increase the risk of transmit- 
ting AIDS to unborn children. 


Surgeon General Koop recognizes 
that abstinence and monogamy are not 
practiced by all people and his concern 
for public health has led to his recom- 
mendation that people who are sexu- 
ally active outside of mutually faithful 
monogamous relationships use con- 
doms. 

Condoms are not 100% effective in 
preventing the spread of the AIDS vi- 
rus. However, the use of condoms does 
decrease the risk of infection and is 
much less risky than having unpro- 
tected sex. 

In his statement Koop advises that 
the effectiveness of the condom is in- 
creased by proper use. Condoms will 
leak or break if used incorrectly, caus- 
ing spilling of seminal fluid and likely 
transmission of the virus. 


Recently, representatives from St. 
Michael's Health Services attended the 
New England College Health Associa- 
tion annual meeting. At that meeting 
health care professionals from many 
colleges and universities shared infor- 
mation about AIDS education on their 
campuses. 

Most public institutions of higher 
education in New England and 
throughout the country are presenting 
very explicit information and graphics 
about AIDS, the use of condoms, and 
are encouraging safe sex. 


In the dining rooms of some public. 


colleges as you eat lunch you may be 
confronted with “table tents” with a 
sketch of an erect penis and detailed in- 


structions on how to properly use a 
condom. It is a delicate and at times 
embarrassing topic for many college 
males to admit they do not know how 
to properly use a condom. Public col- 
lege and university health services as 
well as many public agencies are rec- 
ommending that those who use con- 
doms learn how to use them properly. 


Publicinstitutions spend a great deal 
of time and effort on their education 
programs. However, they are pre- 
vented from addressing the religious 
and moral implications of AIDS be- 
cause of the doctrine of separation of 
church and state. 

St. Michael’s, because of its religious 
mission, has the ability and the respon- 
sibility to address AIDS in the context 
of the physical, emotional, spiritual, 
moral and economic impact on indi- 


AIDS and the Catholic response 

AIDS, oracquired immune deficiency 
syndrome, is a serious national health 
iss can 


The more formal name for this virus is 
human immunodeficiency virus. 


viduals and society. 


There is nothing moral or immoral 
about Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome. 

It is simply the breakdown of the 
body’s immune system because of a 
deadly virus. However, there are 
numerous moral implications and ques- 
tions surrounding AIDS. Some of these 
issues include transmission, care for 
the infected, education, and testing. 


There are those who claim that AIDS 
is a curse from God, that He has spent 
this scourge upon the world to wipe 
out homosexuals and drug users. It is 
our belief that God is a loving , merci- 
ful, and compassionate God. We can 
not and do not accept this interpreta- 
tion for the spread of AIDS. 


The religious and moral issues stem- 
ming from the transmission of AIDS is 
derived from the traditional Christian 
understanding of the role of intercourse 
in people’s lives. 

The Catholic church teaches that the 
union of husband and wife must be 
lifegiving. This relationship which the 
Church holds as the ideal is the same 
relationship described by Surgeon 
General Koop as “mutually faithful, 
monogamous (with one continuous 
partner)”. 


It is an ancient tradition in the Chris- 
tian Community that failing to achieve 
the ideal is sin. This is the religious and 
moral issue surrounding the transmis- 
sionof AIDS. Catholics and other relig- 
iously affiliated institutions of higher 
education including St. Michael's Col- 
lege promote this ideal and conse- 
quently do not distribute condoms, but 
rather promote abstinence. 


The care and treatment of those af- 
flicted with AIDS has additional reli- 
gious and moral implications. 

We are called as faithful people to 
treat those afflicted with AIDS with 
compassion. This call for compassion 
comes directly from Jesus and is in 
keeping with His example of caring for 
those afflicted with the dreaded dis- 
eases of His day. Discrimination of 
AIDS victims, the denial of their basic 
human rights, and failing to treat them 
with compassion is an affront to Chris- 
tian charity. Misinformation leads to 
fear and misunderstanding breeds dis- 
crimination against AIDS victims. 


The walls of misinformation canonly 
be broached by accurate information 
disseminated by a broad-based, will- 
rounded educational program. 

People must educate themselves 
about how thevirus is transmitted, how 
it is prevented, religious and moral 
issues. 

There are many resources on campus 
including Health Services, Campus 
Ministry, Student Resource Center. 
Other resources include the Vt. State 
Health Department AIDS hotline. For 
information or answers to your ques- 
tions call 1-800-882-2437. 

Everyone has the individual respon- 
sibility to become informed about this 
problem. 


La 
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Learning what really matters: forgiveness 


Excerpt from How to Succeed at 
School, Letters of Professor to his. 
Daughter by John D. Lawry. 


Dear Lili, 


I am reading a fascinating 
book by Bernadette Roberts, 
an ex-nun, called The Path to 
No-Self, which contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“After two years at the uni- 
versity, I suddenly realized I 
had not learned a thing. De- 
spite the influx of information, 
nothing really happened. I was 
the same person with the same 
mind- I had not grownatall. If 
learning could not bring about 
change, if it was not a way of 
growth, then the university 
was a waste of time.” 

It induced a pang of guilt in 
me when I read it. Unfortu- 
nately, itexpressed a sentiment 
that is not uncommon. I was 
reminded of anexperience that 
[ had last year. 

When I admitted at a party 
that I taught psychology, a 
number of people recollected 
how disappointed they were 
with the psychology courses 
they had taken in college. “ I 
always thought psychology 
was supposed to be aboutlife,” 




























within some 


ting growth and change. 


What is spirituality? Spirituality is an 
endeavor at wholeness. Each of us is 
tradition of 
spirituality..many embody the Chris- 
tian endeavor ina particular way. And 
beyond this particular tradition, each of 
us is personally engaged in his or her 
own personal endeavor at wholeness. 


Most simply put, wholeness is a sense 
of well-being. It is a sense of well being 
within myself, among my life’s elements, 
in relation to the rest of creation as I 
know it and experience it, and in union 
with persons beyond my experience. 

Somewhere between “fragmented” 
and “alienated” on the one hand, and 
rigid totalism on the other, is “whole- 
ness.” It is a sense of hanging together 
with all the connotation of wholesome- 
ness and wholeheartedness. 

Itmeans having a variety of parts which 
are in fruitful harmony, and yet those 
boundaries are open and fluid, admit- 


Christian wholeness is not something 
we accomplish by ourselves. The en- 
deavor is ours, but it is God, the 
WHOLLY OTHER, who inspires both 
the will and the work; and it is God’s 
Spirit who accomplishes wholeness 
within us (St.Paul to the Galations). 





one young woman remarked, 
“Boy, was I disillusioned.” I 
took seriously theimplied chal- 
lenge of these remarks and 
decided that my General Psy- 
chology course this past fall 
was going to be practical if 
nothing else. 

Inaddition to astandard text 
in the field, I decided to intro- 
duce my studnets to a book 
that has had a powerful effect 
on my life recently, Love is Let- 
ting GO of Fear by Gerald Jam- 
polsky, a psychiatrist who 
speacializes in sorking with 
children with catastrophic ill- 
ness. 


The second of the twelve les- 
sons in the book is: “Forgive- 
ness is the key to Happiness”. 
In it Jampolsky says that “In- 
ner peace can be reached only 
when we practice forgiveness” 

During the class discussion 
I pointed out the significance 
of the word “only”. Jampolsky 
seemed to be saying that for- 


Spirituality: 
an endeavor 
at wholeness 


What is an endeavor? It is the will, the 
work, and even the struggle one goes 
through in order to have life and one’s 
participation in that life makes sense in 
some ultimately worthwhile way. 
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How do I allow the sources from my 
own particular tradition to nourish my 
concept of myself? of God? of the world? 
of other people? of events? of evil? of 
God’s grace? How dol go about seeking 
this kind of nourishment in a sustained 
way? How fully canI go to God as Lam. 
What do! doin the way Llive which gives 
me a sense of integrity? 


The Greatness that is You: 

God created us in the image of Him- 
self: in the image of God we were made; 
male and female...Genesis 1:27 

It was you who created my inmost self, 
and put me together 
womb; for all these mysteries I thank 
you; for the wonder of myself... Psalm 


Christ is the image of the unseen God 
and the first born of all creation, for in 
Him were created all things in heaven 
and onearth; everything visible and eve- 
rything invisible...Collossians 1 

The Kingdom of God is within 


giveness is a necessary condi- 
tion of inner peace, certainly a 
radical contention. At the end 
of the class, I suggested that 
everyone take Jampolsky’s 
statement asa hypothesis to be 
tested and work toward for- 
giveness withsomeonein their 
life to see if peace emerges. 
At the beginning of the next 
class, I asked if anyone was 
successful in experiencing for- 
giveness toward someone. “A 
very shy student in the first 
row raised her hand. She said 
she would like to tell the class 
about what had happened 


between her and her older sis- ~ 


ter. 

“My sister and I have. not 
spoken for over two years 
because of a personal reason. I 
felt I was living in hell for those 
two years because I didn’t feel 
comfortable when she came to 
visit. When she called on the 
phone I would hang up when | 
recognized her voice. I missed 
her during that timebutI know 
now, thanks to Jampolsky, that 
I was afraid of being emotion- 
ally hurt again. This interfered 
withmy forgiveness toward 
my sister. 


. Finally, after reading this 








in my mother’s 


lesson, I realized I would have 
peace with my family as well 
as myself. Iknew what] had to 
do. When I began to dial her 
number I felt my hands shak- 
ing. When she answered she 
was just as shocked as I was 
that we were actually speak- 
ing to each other, and she be- 
gan to cry. 





She could not believe that I 
had called her because she 
thought that she had hurt me 
so badly that there wasno hope 
in our relationship. So, my 
sister and I made plans to see 
each other after two years, and 
I confided to her that the rea- 
son I called was because of the 
book that we read in class.” 

When the student had fin- 


New, renewed ~ 
awareness of _ 
our bodies — 


The last decade has the 
emergence of “holistic retreats” 
where yoga, diet, movement, 
and massage engage the whole 
person in the dynamic of the 
retreat. 

The same type of bodily dis- 
cipline has also been intro- 
duced into programs designed 
for the development of spiri- 
tual directors. The “ signs of 
the times” seem to indicate a 
growing awareness of a need 
to. attend to the body in the 
context of spirituality. 

In his book Christian Zen Fr. 
William Johnston, S.J.,remarks 
“When you come to Oriental 
religions the attention paid to 
the body is striking. It is with 
the body that the whole thing 
begins... 

Christians should think 
more about therole of the body 
in prayer. For the fact is that 
western prayer is not suffi- 
ciently visceral- it is preoccu- 
pied with the brain and not 
with the deeper layers of the 
body where the power to ap- 
proach the spiritual is gener- 
ated.” 

Bede Griffiths invites us to 
look to eastern Christianity for 
a more balanced spirituality in 


ished her story, there was a 
sudden transformation in the 
room. Weall knew something 
miraculous had occured and 
we were privileged to be a 
witness toit. 1 was reminded of 
a quote from A Course in Mir- 
acles “ The holiest of all the 
spots orearthis where ancient 
hatred has become a present 
love.” 

At the end of thesemester,! . 
asked the students to write a _. 
reaction paper to Jampolsky’s 
book. Almost everyone found 
the book practical and most 
said it had changed their lives. 
lam most indebeted to Dr. Jam- 
polsky for helping to make my 
General Psychology course 
mare thana “waste of time”. It 
proves that college can be an 
opportunity: for change and 
growth but you have to be 
willing to take the risks. Is 
there anyone in your life who 
needs to be forgiven? 


Goodbye sweetheart, I have 
to run for class! 
- Love, Dad 


(reprinted with permission 
from Sheed and Ward, Pub- — 
lishers) 





Thomas Merton’s Yoga and the 
Jesus Prayer Tradition. He re- 
marks, “The place of the body 
and the senses is of vital im-— 
portance inour understanding — 
of our spritiual life today. The — 
sacramental principle is inher- 
ent in the very idea of incarna- 
tion, but in Christianity as in 
other religions, there is always — 
a tendency to depreciate the 
body and senses to suppose — 
that the intellect and the will 
are the unique sources of spiri- 
tual transformation.” : 

The body is far from being 
the less important, less “noble” 
or “divine” aspect of the hu-— 
man person. If I accept the — 
Incarnation....thentheimplica-_ 
tions are staggering for the ob- 
jective preciousness of these 
bodies of ours, which we take — 
for granted. 

It must be clear how our at- — 
titudes toward the body affect — 
our relationship with God. | 
When we hate or reject our 
body, how can we be grateful 
to God for it, for life, for our- 
selves. 





— Adapted from The 
Body:Pivot-Point of Salva- 
tion by Theodore Tracy, S.J. 
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St. Michael's to be evaluted: 


Strategic Plan will be reviewed in 
the upcoming reaccreaitation process 


By Cassy Phares 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


St. Michael’s is preparing to be evalu- 


ated for reaccreditation by the New 
England Association of Schools and Col- 
leges, Inc. (NEASC). An eight-member 
Visitation Committee will visit the school 
from March 25 to March 28, 1990. The 
NEASC requires that a school be evalu- 
ated every 10 years. 

A Self Study Steering Committee, 
chaired by the Rev. Richard Myhalyk 
has already been formed to prepare for 
the visit. St. Michael’s is following the 
“General Evaluation with Special 
Emphasis” model of the NEASC. Twelve 
of the NEASC standards will be cov- 


_ ered, along with three special topic 


areas in relationship to the school’s 
mission. Myhalyk said that St. Michael’s 
has chosen to address the 12 standards 
through the 18 planning areas already 
coordinated by President Paul Reiss’ 
cabinet, known as the Strategic Plan. 

He said, “An accredited school meets 
the minimum standards set by the 
NEASC. It’s unlikely that we’d be de- 
nied accreditation.” 

David LaMarche, member of the Self 
Study Steering Committee, said, “If a 
school’s review is unsatisfactory its 


graduates will be limited in advanced 
degree opportunities. Ultimately accredi- 
tation is needed for survival.” 

Myhalyk added, “The reaccredita- 
tion process is designed to be of assis- 
tance to the institution itself. It’s meant 
to engage everybody in a real assess- 
ment as to where things are at. That’s 
why it’s important to engage all the 
groups on campus. The Self Study Steer- 
ing Committee is representative of the 
wider community here.” 

The committee consists of three fac- 
ulty members, three staff members, and 
three students. 

Jennie Cernosia, member of the com- 
mittee, said, “The accreditation process 
gives us an opportunity as an institu- 
tion to look at what we're currently 
doing. It allows us to reflect and analyze 
if we're heading in a direction that’s 
going to be positive down the road.” 

The Visitation Committee is selected 
to be a group of peers in the field of 
higher education. Myhalyk said, “The 
evaluation is conducted by peers. They 
aren’t here just to criticize, but they are 
here to help. Sometimes an institution 
looks so closely at itself it doesn’t have 
objectivity. The visitation team can move 
you to look at new things.” 

LaMarche said, “Higher education 





is the only area where it’s possible for 
your competitor to come in and provide 
you with a review.” 


The Visitation Committee will be at 
the school for three days. During that 
time they will review the information 
the Self Study Steering Committee has 
compiled. They also will walk around 
the campus and try to get a sense of 
what is going on at St. Michael’s. 
LaMarche said, “We aren’t going to 
control the Visitation Committee. They'll 
decide who they want to see and they'll 
be looking for random interviews of fac- 
ulty, staff, students, alumni, the board 
of trustees, and others.” 

The 12 standards of the NEASC that 
will be covered are: mission and objec- 
tives, evaluation and planning, organi- 
zation and governance, programs and 
instruction, special activities, faculty, 
student services, library and learning 
resources, physical facilities, financial 
resources, ethical practices, publications 
and advertising. 

The three special topic areas in rela- 
tion to the college’s mission that will also 
be addressed in the self study are: pro- 
gram and curriculum, composition of 
the student body and campus culture, 
acquisition and allocation of resources. 


By Jill Jesso 
MANAGING EDITOR 


The first step in building 
an exchange program with 
professional journalists from 
around the world is under 
way at St. Michael’s College. 

“We're beginning to work 
toward a program through 
The Center For Foreign Jour- 
nalistsin Reston, Va., to bring 
foreign professionals here to 
study,” Richard Gamache, 
assistant professor of Eng- 
lish as a second language at 
St. Michael’s, said. 

Yursal Djalinus, an execu- 
tive editor for Tempo maga- 
zine in Indonesia, said he was 
in Virginia two years ago and 
went to see George Krimsky, 
director of The Center For 
Foreign Journalists. “I wanted 
to increase my ability and I 
was advised to come here([to 
St. Michael’s) for job train- 
ing. My problem was English; 
I had to study English first 
and then do journalism.” 

Djalinus said he had three 
months of intensive English 
when he first arrived at St. 
Michael’s because he knew so 
little of the language. 

Djalinus said he has 
worked at Tempo, the largest 
news magazine in Indonesia, 





Foreign Journalist 
studies at St. Michael's 


The Defender Page 5 


for 15 years. He said he's 
become one of five managing 
editors before moving up to 
executive editor last year. He 
added that Tempo was anews- 
weekly magazine with a cir- 
culation of 150,000. 

“I want to learn more about 
the economics and politics of 
the United States.” Djalinus 
said that last semester he took 
"Introduction to Literature,” 
"College Writing,” and 
"Newswriting.” 

“This semester I’m taking 
‘American Government,’ 
‘International Communica- 
tions, and ‘Economics,’ " he 
said. 

Gamache said the object 
is for the journalists “to try 
and learn as much about the 
English language, work, and 
culture as they can. Also, 
they want to learn as much 
about the journalism of the 
U.S. as possible.” 

While Djalinus is study- 
ing at St. Michael’s he said he 
is still employed by Tempo. “I 
communicate with the maga- 
zine about five times in a 
week. Iread Time, Newsweek, 
and The New York Times to 
get information then I send 
stories back to the magazine. 
sent several stories back to 
Tempo.” 
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Six students participate in model UN 


By Mark Ford 
STAFF WRITER 


A group of St. Michael's students recently had 
the opportunity to see the United Nations (UN) 
from a different perspective. For four days in Feb- 
ruary, Professor Bill Wilson and six members of the 
Political Science Club went to Boston to participate 
in a model UN developed and run by students at 
Harvard College. 

This year’s delegates chose to represent Gua- 
temala, because one of the members, Julio Castel- 
lanos, is from the Latin American country. Castel- 
Janos was a key player at the conference according 
to Michael Gizzi, who sat with him on the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Committee. Together the two 
worked out a plan to solve the problem of Third 
World debt, based on legwork started long before 
the conference. 

The remaining four delegates from St. Michael's 


sat on a variety of committees, Gizzi said. 

Anthony Buono represented Guatemala on the 
Special Political Committee, where he worked for 
the creation ofa Palestinian state. Since it’s against 
Israeli law to talk to the Palestinians, Buono acted 
as a go-between. 

Laura Kilmartin sat on the Political and Secu- 
rity Committee, where she struggled with the 
denuclearization of Africa and issues of collective 
security. 


Jen Murphy represented Guatemala on the So- 
cial, Humanitarian, and Cultural Committee and 
dealt with child labor. 

Rob Destefano was part of the UN Charter 
Review Committee. 

Wilson was the group's adviser, helping out and 
observing the different committees in action. 

Preparation for the St. Michael's delegation 
required a lot of work. A15 - 20 page study guide 


was mailed out for each committee member to read, 
position papers had to be written, and background 
research had to be completed on Guatemala before 
the team was ready to go, Gizzi said. “You tried very 
hard to act like a Latin American, and not the 
American you were.” 


Gizzi noted in many cases the support of the 
Western countries was required for a resolution to 
pass. “You get very hostile towards the United 
States by the end,” he said. 


Last year was the first time a delegation from St. 
Michael’s participated in the model United Na- 
tions, according to Gizzi, who predicts next years 
delegate’s will try for a country such as China, 
which requires 15-17 students. Roughly 1800 stu- 
dents from 130 schools in the United States and 
Canada participated in the program, Gizzi said. 
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By Kelley Bouchard 
STAFF WRITER 


Elementary education 
majors of the future may have 


| | to get a four-year liberal arts 
|| degree before they can get a 
|| degree in education. If this 
|| comes to pass, elementary 
| education as an undergradu- 
| ate major will no longer exist. 


Dr. Judith Hillman, chair- 
woman of the Education 


|| Department, said, “The na- 


tional trend is for education 


| to be more of a graduate field 


of study, rather than an 
undergraduate.” 

Hillman said many stu- 
dents in elementary educa- 
tion are now considering 
double majors in preparation 
for these changes. 








BRAD FRE 


Hillman said Richard 
Mills, the commissioner of 
education, predicted that by 
1995 students will need a 
bachelor’s degree in liberal 
arts in addition to an educa- 
tion degree. 

Hillman said, “Vermont is 
a little ahead of the national 
trend in education. There is 
no need for today’s education 
students to worry about these 
changes affecting them in the 
near future.” 

Principal Joseph Voci, of 
the Wheeler Elementary 
School in Burlington, said, 
“It is hard to predict how soon 
a trend like this will affect a 


school such as Wheeler.” Voci 


said, “I have long recom- 
mended that teachers have a 
bachelor’s, then go on to a 


~ 








= 


| MUSICAL L INSTRUMENT WORKSHOP 


Repairs, R. 2,fations, Customizing | And 
: Ay Bulcing For Ak retiac 1d String Instruments i 


STUDENT RESOURCE CENTER 


Summer Job Workshop 


Wed., March 15, 4-5 p.m. in the Student 
Resource Center. Will concentrate on 
strategies and resources. 


Practice Interviews _ 
Seniors: Sign up Thurs., March 30 for April 5 


interviews, 


Note to Seniors: Now is a great time to 
develop your own post-graduation game 
plan. Call Trish (x2549) for an appointment. 





\Future education concentrators 
will need graduate degrees 


higher degree in education.” 
Voci said that today’s 
teachers do not have difficul- 
ties in the job market due toa 
lack of a master’s degree. 
Several elementary edu- 
cation majors disagree with 
the trend. Junior Susan 


- Schultz said, “I understand 


the reasoning behind it, but I 
don’t think it’s necessary to 
have a master’s degree right 
off.” She said St. Michael’s 
core requirements have made 


her education diverse, and 
the extra classes needed to 
have a double major would 


just be added stress. | 
Schultz said at St. Mi- 


chael’s everyone in the Edu- 


cation Departmentis required 
to take the "Introduction to 
Schools" course. In this course 
students are placed in area 
classrooms right away. 
Schultz said, “Here we get an 
opportunity to find out early 
on if education is really what 
we want.” 

Junior Doreen Cramer said 
students who are interested 
in secondary education must 
have a liberal arts major in 
addition to an education 
minor. She said, “That makes 
sense because they teach the 
same subject all day long. 
Elementary educators teach 
a wide variety of subjects, so 
we benefit more from an ele- 
mentary education major.” 
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Call now: 655-4265 
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Faculty votes to bring back minuses 





By Jason Aldous 
STAFF WRITER 


The preliminary passage 
of a proposal to add minuses 
to the current grading sys- 
tem at St. Michael’s hascaused 
concern among some students, 
Susan Graveline, secretary 
of Academics for the Student 
Association (SA), said. 

The proposal, passed al- 
most unanimously by the 
faculty on Feb. 20, will in- 
clude minuses in the grading 
system and, in some cases, 
will change grade values. 

Under the proposed new 
system, an A will still be a 
4.0, an A- will become a3.7, a 
B+ will be reduced to a 3.3, a 
B will remain a 3.0 and so on, 
the faculty proposal stated. 

“I think students have been 
concentrating more on the 
negative aspects of the pro- 
posal,” Graveline said. “It may 
be just as likely to help a 
student’s grades as to hurt 
them.” 

Graveline expressed cer- 
tain reservations about the 
plan’s implementation, how- 
ever. She said the SA is con- 
cerned with the calculation 
of grade point averages in 
that a student doing B+ work, 
for example, will see that B+ 
devalued from a 3.5 to a 3.3 
which could decrease the 
student’s overall grade point 
average (GPA). 

Other concerns expressed 
by the SA are that minuses 
have a negative connotation, 
and that student motivation 
may decline because students 
might settle for the minus 


rather than striving for the 
solid letter grade. 

“At the time they voted, I 
don’t think they (the faculty) 
realized the problems of 
implementation,” Graveline 
said. 

Ronald Provost, vice presi- 
dent of Academic Affairs, gave 
a more positive view of the 
new proposal. “My feeling is 
that there will now be an 
opportunity for a student to 
get higher grades,” he said. 
“The student who previously 
received the C+ may now be 
more likely to get the B-.” 

Provost said the purpose 
ofthe plan is to achieve greater 
accuracy in the evaluation of 
students, which the faculty 
feels is not possible under the 
current system. “We're not 
doing it to lower GPA’s,” he 
said. 

The dean saidhe will bring 
the proposal to the board of 
trustees meeting in May 
where the new plan will face 
ultimate approval. 

“I don’t expect the plan to 
face a great deal of opposition 
when it comes up for a vote,” 
Provost said. He pointed out 
the overwhelming faculty 
support for the plan and said, 
“I believe the board will rely 
on the good judgment of the 
faculty and administration 
when it votes.” ; 

Provost said he does not 
believe the students in gen- 
eral were not given a say in 
the matter. “Each faculty 
member was given a letter 
from the SA expressing its 
concern over the plan,” Pro- 
vost said. “We rely on the SA 





for student feedback.” 

If the plan is passed, it will 
most likely affect all students, 
Provost said. He added that 
he felt any attempts to imple- 
ment a “grandfather clause” 
which would apply only to 
incoming freshmen, and 
would exclude current stu- 
dents, “would only create an 
administrative nightmare.” 
"Michael Gizzi, member of 
the Student Policy Commit- 


tee, said the SA will be draft- 
inga second letter to the board 
of trustees. 

“Our argument wasn’t ar- 
ticulated well enough in the 
first letter,” Gizzi said. 

He added that the SA will 
voice no further opposition to 
the addition of minuses, but 
said implementation is still a 
problem. 

“T believe the college has a 
moral obligation to maintain 


the grading policy under 
which students were admit- 
ted,” Gizzi said. 

“I am just worried that 
changing policies may even- 
tually change graduation 
requirements,” he continued. 

“I honestly don’t think 
anyone at this point can say 
what effect the change will 
have,” Provost said. 
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Call for applications for the positions of 
Executive Editor 








and 


Business Manager 
of The Defender for the 1989-90 school year 


The weekly campus newspaper, The Defender, is currently seeking ap- 
plicants for the positions of Executive Editor and Business Manager. 
Both are paid positions and the students selected will serve for the 


applications should be given or mailed to Jack Hillwig, Chairman, 


Journalism Department. Professor Hillwig's office is in Room 212 
Saint Edmund’s. Specific descriptions for each job and procedures for 








Business Manager 


applying are as follows: 


The Executive Editor is the chief edito- 
rial and management officer of The De- 
fender. The person selected will super- 
vise and direct all editorial activities of 
The Defender and will, along with the ad- 
viser, select and train a staff of sub- 
editors sufficient to publish a weekly. 


Any applicant for Executive Editor must 
be an undergraduate student of St. Mi- 


The Business Manager is the chief busi- 
ness officer of The Defender He/she 
supervises and directs all business activi- 
ties, including supervising the advertis- 
ing and circulation departments. 


The Business Manager is responsible for 
preparing and keeping detailed budgets, 
accounting documentation and financial 
statements. He/she directs the flow of 
cash, the payment of bills and other 
transactions. The Business Manager is 
responsible for preparing an annual 
budget and for recruiting and training a 
staff of sub-managers responsible for ad- 





is necessary. 


i entire 1989-90 academic year. 
Deadline for applications is Monday, March 20 at 5 p.m. Completed 
x e e 
campus newspaper. 
j 


chael’s currently enrolled in at least four 
courses. and must, as of the end of this 
term have completed 45 semester hours of 
college level work. Applicants should have 
reasonable experience working with the 
college newspaper here or elsewhere. An 
overall grade point average of 2.7 or better 


The Executive Editor is paid a $700 
stipend per semester. 


vertising and circulation. 


Any applicant for Business Manager 
must be an undergraduate student of St. 
Michael’s currently enrolled in at least 


four courses. and must, as of the end of 


necessary. 


this term have completed 45 semester 
hours of college level work. Applicants 
should have some academic and/or prac- 
tical experience in business. An overall 
grade point average of 2.7 or better is 


The Business Manager is paid a $500 
stipend per semester. 








Any student interested in being considered for either position 
should submit a one-to-two page letter of application explain- 
ing that he/she meets the requirements, why they are inter- 
ested in being either Executive Editor or Business Manager, 
what they feel they could bring to the job and why they feel 
they should be appointed. A current transcript should also be 
included with the application. 
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Music for 
Palm Sunday 


presented by 
St. Michael's 






Discussion on abortion 


Wednesday, March 15, 7 p.m. in 
the Farrell Room. 


Open fo all! 


Junior class presents: 
“The Rocky Horror Picture Show’ 


—=HAPPENINGS=— 


Los. Van to 


3 Nowhere 
Every Friday, 7 - 11:30 p.m. 
Leaves Alliot on the hour. 


Wed., March 15, 1989 


Saturday, March 18 in 
Herrouet 
$2.00 admission 
Two shows, times TBA 


a 


a 


Chorale Van will take you shopping, to the movies 

and to various restaurants in the Burlington 

Sunday, March 19 area. Then the van will return to pick you up. 
at 4 p.m. pcr a a al la te 


in the Chapel 





Symposium on Social Responsibility — 
Wed., March 15, 7 - 9 p.m. 
McCarthy Arts Center 


Spanish Mass 
Thursday, March 16, 7 p.m. 
Upper Room of the Chapel 


~ 
be 
a ay {,. 


SPRING 


Semi-formal 
Thursday, April 20, 8 p.m. - 


Bash NC 


Friday, 
March 17 
9 - 11 p.m. Alliot Hall 
Featuring: The Burlington 
Irish Music Allstars 


Admission $1 or FREE if 
you're wearing GREEN 
clothing. 


WRITERS at WORK 


Sun. thru Thurs. 6 - 9 p.m. 
Mon. & Wed. 2 -4 p.m. 
Tue. & Thurs. 3 - 5 p.m. 

106 St. Edmund's Hall ~ 


Knight Fest... . 
on ifs way!! 


12:30 a.m. 


Marble Island 


$40 a couple 
100 couples 
DJ: Mark Young 
Tickets: Watch for sale an- 
nouncement 
Bus will run at 7:30/9:00 and 
12:30/1:30 


GO FOR THE GOLD Class of 1989 





*Bacchus Bar 








Help us 














Seniors who pledged during weeks of Feb. 20 and March6: Terese Hartigan Christopher McEntee Elisa Sartori 
Lisa Bachaud Elaine Cooper Jill Jesso Kelly McKenna Agnes Sill 
Thomas Bagshaw Celeste Cremin Mary Joyce James McKenna Lisa Sisk 

Paul Bailey Michael Crowley Kim Keddy David Meeker Maura Slattery 
Ellen Baker Robert Daniels Herbert Kopf Lisa Michael Kevin St. Marie 
Catherine Becklo Charles DeForest Alison Lareau _ Timothy Morrissey Lisanne Stebbins 
Christopher Black Richard Derby John Leggat Elizabeth Murphy Paoula Stiles 
David Brandenburg Maria DiRico Elizabeth Lenehan Ann Nosek Kathryn Stone 
Thomas Breen Rebecca Emilio Michelle Lessing Susan O’Brien Margaret Sullivan 
Therese Burian Douglas Flaherty Laurie Liberty Robert O’Malley Patricia Tobin 
Dominic Cioffi Sharon Gaudin Stephen Linehan Maureen O’Mara Lauren Tripp 
Dana Cole Jody Gehrke Laura Luoma Stephen O’Neill Donna Trotter 
Kathleen Concannon Mary Grady James Madej Stephen Previs Scot VanBuren 
James Connolly Michael Guariglia Barbara Mather Charles Prolman Philip Young 
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Eight students bring "Hope" to 
less fortunate over Spring Break 


Covenant House: 


A crisis center for 
homeless young 
adults between the 
ages of 13 to 21 to 
recieve temporary 
shelter, clothing, 
health care, counsel- 
ing and job place- 
ment services. 


By George Hoffmann 
STAFFWRITER 


While many young adults 
are preparing -for proms, 
graduation and summer jobs, 
others are trapped in a world 
of prostitution, drugs, and a 
life with no family. 

In an effort to help the 
latter, eight St. Michael’s 
students spent their Spring 
Break with the Rev. Stephen 
Hornat of Campus Ministry, 
volunteering at two New York 
shelters. 

Hornat and five of the 
students, Mark Loftus, Jen 
Plumley, Celeste Cremin, 
Steve Garbarino, and Teresa 


Morrison volunteered at. the 
Covenant House in the Times 


Square area of New York City. 
The other three students, 
Andrew Jones, Andrew 
McCann, and Jonathan 
Isaksen volunteered at the 
Hope House in Port Jeffer- 
son. 


Covenant Houseis acrisis 
center for homeless young 
adults between the ages of 13 
and 21 to receive temporary 
shelter, clothing, health care, 
counseling, and job placement 
services. It serves about 300 
people a night. 

Hope House is a counsel- 
ing center and residence for 
young men between the ages 
of 16 and 21 with drug, alco- 
hol, emotional, social, delin- 
quency, or family problems. 
It provides residence for 20 
people whose average length 
of stay is between nine months 
to a year. 


At the Covenant House, 
St. Michael’s six volunteers 
were each assigned to work 
on a floor: 

Senior’ Jen Plumley 
worked with teen mothers and 
their babies. Her duties in- 
cluded escorting the mothers 
around the building, and to 
the medical center, and to 
help educate them on the basic 
upbringing of their children. 

“They are so young,” 


Plumley said of the mothers. 
“Covenant House puts them 
in the right direction and al- 
lows them to be reliable par- 
ents.” 

Because of their youth and 
inexperience, Plumley said the 
mothers acted harshly and 
forcefully with their babies. 
“It was hard for me to sit back 
and watch,” she said. 


Hornat worked on a floor 
with older boys who had been 
involved in prostitution, and 
drug dealing in order to sur- 
vive on the streets. Others 
were hooked on drugs, par- 
ticularly crack, had AIDS, or 
hadjust run away from home. 

Junior Mark Loftus 
worked with young men, 21 
and under. He was an assis- 
tant to the full-time counsel- 
ors. He got clothes to those 
who needed them, asked 
questions on topics such as 
family history, and helped 
serve food at lunchtime. 

“They were really nice kids 
with a couple of problems they 
couldn’t avoid,” Loftus said. 
“I was surprised at how po- 
lite and nice they were.” 

Besides his duties, Loftus 
said he took time to talk to 


the boys about sports, cur- 
rent affairs, and where they 


lived. “They are just average 
kids like you and me,” he 
said. 


“They were just looking 
for a little attention, love, 
someone to talk to, someone 
to listen to them,” Hornat 
said. “You couldn’t help but 
get attached to some of the 


kids.” 


Hornat said most of the 
Covenant House residents 


nant House Volunteers. 


The Rev. Steve Hornat and eight Hope and Cove- 


come from lower class, one 
parent homes. He said a 
common scenario was of a 
parent living in a welfare 
motel who kicks the oldest 
child out because they can 
not afford to keep another kid 
around. 

“A small minority will turn 
their life around,” Hornat said. 
“But others will die early on 
the streets at the hands of 
drug dealers, pimps, poor 
health, disease, or a drug 
overdose.” 

“You're not allowed to just 
exist at the Covenant House,” 
Hornat said. “You have to be 
a part of the program.” 


McCann, Jones, and 
Isaksen spent seven days at 
the Hope House sitting in on 
Alcoholics Anonymous, and 
Narcotics Anonymous meet- 
ings. They became part of 
the Hope House family, liv- 
ing there, watching television, 
talking with the young male 
residents, and helping them 
in study sessions. They also 
helped move furniture, 
‘shopped, picked up donated 
food, talked with the staff, 
and attended daily masses 
and prayer services. 


“Hope House tries to give 
the kids hope for the future,” 


McCann said. “It tries to give 
them a direction and focus in 
life.” 

“One of our main purposes 
was to be a role model,” Jones 
said. “We are a little bit older 
than they are and we have a 
focus.” 


One youth got thrown out 
of his house by a mother who 
hada drinking problem anda 
father who was involved in 





Photo provided by Campus Ministry 







Hope House: 


A counseling center 
and residence for 
young men between 
the ages of 16 to 21 
with drug, alcohol, 
emotional, social, 
delinquency or family 
problems. 


drugs. “He said to me that it 
was great that I had a focus 
in my life,” McCann said. 
told him it’s too bad that your 
parents were not straight, but 
you don’t have tobe that way.” 
Jones said he had diffi- 
culty at first seeing why these 
youngsters were at the house. 
He described one of the resi- 
dents, Mike as nice, very 
personable, easy to talk to 
and funny. Jones said he did 
not see any problems, but one 
of the home’s overseers did. 
Jones said the overseer de- 
scribed Mike as self-seeking, 
someone who would not share 
with others and a person who 
was undirected in his life. 
Another youth who Jones 


said stuck out in his mind 
was Bill who was kicked out 


of Hope House after receiv- 
ing too many warnings. 
However, Jones said Bill 
convinced the Rev. Francis 
Pizzarelli, executive director 
and founder of Hope House to 
let him stay. 

“They get warned and get 
into trouble but when they 
finally get kicked out they 
realize that they have it pretty 
good there,” Jones said. 

Most of the kids came from 
wealthy families, but were 
not given any responsibility 
or attention, Jones said. 

“Some of them hada state- 
ment to make,” he said. “A 
couple of kids had funky hair 
and lots of earrings. But 
basically they were just eve- 
ryday kids.” 


“They were surprised that 
we would take a week of our 
vacation time to spend with 
them,” McCann said. “They 
are really good guys who just 
need direction in life.” 


The volunteers also pro- 
vided help for people outside 
the homes. Hornat said they 
spent their first day in the 
city packing 60 lunch bags 
with peanut butter and jeily 


sandwiches, apples, and juice. 
They handed them out to the 
homeless people in Penn 


Station, and the Port Author- 
ity bus terminal. 
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By Kerry Kiernan 
STAFFWRITER 





Thinking of Sweden brings to mind gor- 
geous blondes to most people, but the real 
Sweden - beautiful countryside, high prices, 
socialist government, and 18 hours of sun- 
shine per day - is what Senior Doug Wilber- 
ding learned about last summer. A French 
major, with an economics minor, Wilberding 
worked as a broker in an insurance company 
in Stockholm for an internship. 

Working abroad and gaining experience for 
after graduation is what prompted him to 
contact a manager-director he knew for a job 
in Sweden. He arrived in May and stayed 
until July in an apartment he lived in by himself. 

“I gained a lot more being a resident than as a 
student,” Wilberding said. “I wasn’t hanging around 
with other American kids. I never did ‘touristy’ 
things, I felt a part of it (Sweden).” 

Wilberding said it was difficult at times to be by 
himself in a foreign land, but his other world trips 
in previous years - to Denmark, France, Germany, 
and Spain - did help him. “You don’t have people to 
support you, it’s a struggle,” he said about being by 
himself. “But I think a struggle is necessary to get 
something out of it.” 





Doug Wilberding 


The atmosphere of Europe did teach him many 
things and he gained many valuable and fun expe- 
riences at the same time, such as the feeling of 
knowing that he was living right behind the Rus- 
sian Embassy. 

One of the best things about Sweden was having 
18 hours of sun a day during the summer. “People 
would still be lying out in the sun when you would 
be coming home from work, at around 6 p.m.,” he 
said. 

People in Sweden are also more health-con- 
scious, Wilberding said. Prices are high, ranging 


Wind and Jazz Ensembles play their 
hearts out on annual concert tour. 


By Elena Tilley 


STAFFWRITER 


TheSt. Michael’s Wind and 
Jazz Ensembles left early 
Thursday morning for their 
annual concert tour, ready to 
play. They started off at Rice 
High School in South Burling- 
ton, where the “warm-up” 
concert met with a warm 
reception, especially a piece 
called Jubliance. 

After packing up, the en- 
sembles left immediately for 
Glen Rock, N.J., where they 
played a benefit concert to 
help support a hospital for 
children with AIDS. The band 
and St. Catherine’s Youth 
Group raised over $2,000 to 
help finance the start-up costs 
of the care center. Joining 
theband on trombone for that 
one concert wasaSt. Michael’s 
alumnus, Philip Spina, who 
is a professional jazz trom- 
bonist. Spinais also on the St. 
Michael’s board of trustees 
and heis the national alumni 
chairperson. 


Dr. Paul LeClair, the con- 
ductor, said that a concert for 
Monsignor Kavin, currently 
at St. Catherine’s Church, has 
become a tradition. “This con- 
certin NewJersey first started 
out as an alumni function, 
but has become a concert for 
a lot of different benefits.” 

After a night in New Jer- 
sey, the group traveled down 
to Washington, D.C., where 
they played to an audience on 
Capitol Hill. LeClair said both 
ensembles were invited by the 
local alumni association to 
play in the Rayburn Office 


Building. Some of the US. 
Senators have their offices in 
this building, and the music 
echoed through the corridors, 
which encouraged people to 
stop by. Among the pieces the 
jazz band played were a new 
version of Splanky and Strike 
Up the Band. 

Saturday morning and 
early afternoon, various 
members of the Wind and Jazz 
Ensembles visited different 
parts of the city. Some wound 
up at the museums, while 
others partied, went shopping, 
or toured monuments. 

Jody Gerhke, French hor- 
nist, visited an emotional site 
for her family. She said, “I 
went tothe Vietnam Veteran’s 
Memorial, which is new since 
the last time I was there. I did 
a rubbing of my uncle’s name 
for my grandmother.” 

Some of the band didn’t 
really visit any place in par- 
ticular. Kevin Chmiel, gui- 
tarist, exemplified that group. 
“I experimented with the 
subway and just sort of wan- 
dered around the city,” he 
said. 


Meg Fleming, percussion- 
ist, was more of a usual tour- 


ist since she “went and saw 
the monuments and the mu- 
seums.” 

However, everybody was 
at St. Dominics Church on 
time for the last concert of the 
tour. The Wind Ensemble 
played in a very historical 
church. St. Dominics was 
created by an act of Congress 
in the early 1800s, and many 
of its stained glass windows 
are still the original hand- 
made ones. According to local 
tradition, President Lyndon 
Johnson used to slip in for 
late-night vigils during the 
time of the Vietnam War for 
prayer and guidance. There 
is to this day a guilded key 
sitting near one of the side 
entrances to the church. 

The mass was very suc- 
cessful, and Bach’s Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring and some 
more of his chorales were 
particularly well received by 
the packed house. Although 
the students went as musi- 


. Clansprimarily, they were also 


representative of St. Mi- 
chael’s, according to LeClair. 
“This was arequestfor a mass 
for winds by the Rev. Nor- 
man Hadded, but a reception 
after the mass gave the people 
at the parish a chance to meet 
St. Michael’s College.” 

The Wind and Jazz En- 
sembles came back late Sun- 
day night. According to 
Gerkhe, “It was a wonderful 
ending to a fabulous music 
program at St. Mike’s!” 

EDITED BY CASSY PHARES 


Tilley was unable to obtain 
the first name of Monsignor 
Kavin. 


from a glass of beer costing $7 to sweaters 
averaging $100. Because of the high prices, 
people do not put a lot of emphasis on material 
items. “I put more value on what I have now,” 
he said. 

The Swedes are also incredibly efficient. 
There would be a separate walkway for pedes- 
trians, a road for bicycles, and one for cars on 
all the main streets. The food was also a fasci- 
nating aspect, since it was the first time he ate 
reindeer. The television had only three chan- 
nels, and the radio had an hour program for 
the tourists called Tourist Time. 

Wilberding found the attitudes against Ameri- | 
cans negative. Since he worked with the Swedes 
and was not a tourist, he did not have hostile 
attitudes against him in particular. 

“You have to be submissive and not outspoken,” 
he said. “I thought that the people were friendly 
and very outgoing.” 

Overall, Wilberding thought that Sweden is way 
ahead of the times in comparison to America, being 
much more organized and educated. The land is 
also incredibly beautiful, his ride to work in the 
morning consisted of driving on the coastline and 
past the royal palace. “The experience is worth a 
lot,” he said. 

EDITED BY KATE HAYWARD 
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Poaniiawca promi 8 9 she had AIDS to the Cove- 
"I was suprised how appre- nant House. He said she was 
- ciative the homeless were," ‘sick and in severe pain from 
- Hornat said. "They thanked the drugs she was prescribed. 
us profusely.” She was eventually admitted 
- Loftussaidhismostshock- tothe hospital from the Cove- 
ing experience was leadinga ant House. 
girl who had just discovered The people who were 


helped were not the only ones 
who benefited from the pro- 
gram. The volunteers said 
they were glad they spent 
their Spring Break helping 
the less fortunate. 

“I got alot out of it,” Loftus 
said. “I became conscious 





about a lot of what you only 
hear about in other parts of 
the country and the severity 
of it.” 

“It really made me open 
my eyes,” Plumley said. “It 
made me stop and think about 
what I’m going to do in the 
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future.” 

“The experience was mu- 
tually beneficial,” McCann 
said. “The problems I have 
seem less insurmountable 
compared to the problems I 
saw.” 

EDITED BY KATE HAYWARD 








“HOW I MADE $18,000 











FOR COLLEGE 











fa oN. 


When my friends and I neeeigied 
from high school, we all took part-time 
jobs to pay for college. 

They ended up in car washes and 
hamburger joints, putting in long hours 
for little pay. 

Not me. My job takes just one 


weekend a month and two weeks a year. 


Yet, I’m earning $18,000 for college. 

Because I joined my local Army 
National Guard. 

They’re the people who help our 
state durin perence like hurri- 
auc and hey’re also an 

ae part of our country’s military 
efense 

So, since I’m helping them do.such 
an important job, they’re helping me 
make it through school. 





BY WORKING WEEKENDS.” 


As soon as I finished Advanced 
Training, the Guard gave me a cash 
bonus of $2,000. I’m also getting 
another $5,000 for tuition and books, 
thanks to the New GI Bill. 

Not to mention my monthly Army 
Guard paychecks. They'll add up to 
more than $11,000 over the six years 
I'm in the Guard. 

And if I take out a college loan, the 
Guard will help me pay it back —up to 
$1,500 a year, plus interest. 

It all adds up to $18,000—or more 


' —for college for just a little of my time. 


And that’s a heck of a better deal than 
any car wash will give you. 

THE GUARD CAN HELP PUT 
YOU THROUGH COLLEGE, TOO. 
SEE YOUR LOCAL RECRUITER 
FOR DETAILS, CALL TOLL-FREE 
800-638-76007 OR MAIL THIS 
COUPON. 


*In Hawaii: 737-5255; Puerto Rico: 721-4550; Guam: 477-9957; Virgin Islands 
(St. Croix): 773-6438; New Jersey: 800-452-5794. In Alaska, consult your local 
phone directo 

© 1985 United States Government as represented by the Secretary of Defense. 
All rights reserved. 


+ 
MAIL TO: Amny National Guard, P.O. Box 6000, Clifton, NJ 07015 l 
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Freshman year: an experience 
that has changed in four years 


By Jim Cronin 
STAFFWRITER 


The freshman experience 
of the senior class at St. Mi- 
chael’s is socially and aca- 
demically different for the 
Class of 92. Changes in the 
drinking age, selection stan- 
dards, freshmen studies, and 
academic emphasis have al- 
tered the social trends of the 
students. The freshmen’s 
social life is centered more on 
campus, fostering a commu- 
nity spirit among the class. 

Jennie Cernosia, director 
of student life, said, “The 
major difference with the 
Class of ’89 was that the drink- 
ing age was 18.” Cernosia de- 
scribed the difference in so- 
cial habits between the Class 
of ’89 and the Class of 92, 
“Personally, I liked it when 
students could drink while so- 
cializing. It made good 
events. The difference with 
the Class of ’92 is that they 
drink before they socialize. It 
is small groups behind closed 
doors.” Cernosia said addi- 
tionally the freshmen “regret 
not being able to socialize with 
upperclassmen.” 

Cernosia said, “Our focus 
hasbeen on those who couldn’t 
go downtown. In terms of 
events, when the upper class- 
men don’t go, the freshmen 
won't go. How to get both 
involved in events is the 
question.” 

Jerry Flanagan, director 
of admissions, said the drink- 
ing age has not affected en- 
rollment figures. “I think (the 
drinking age) is universal now. 
It was a factor before in at- 
tracting some students, but 





"Those who do have 
ID's can choose 
either quad life or 
going downtown." 
-Freshman Brett Newborn 





Burlington continues to be 
popular. The area still at- 
tracts.” 


Looking at developing trends 
within the last few years, 
Flanagan has noticed more 
volunteer participation 
among students. Flanagan 
also said an enhanced aca- 
demic reputation is attract- 
ing more future St. Michael’s 
students each year. 

When compared, the Class 
of 92 seemed better prepared 
scholastically than the Class 
of 89. 

St. Michael’s received 
1,982 applicants for the Class 
of ’89. The school accepted 
1,174. The average SAT score 


was 1,007; rank in class was 
at the 72nd percentile. Four 


hundred sixty-five accepted 
applicants enrolled. The av- 
erage SAT score was exactly 
1,000. The new students were 
at the 70th percentile of their 
graduating class. 

For the Class of 92, the 
college received 2,652 appli- 
cations. Admissions accepted 
1,126 students. The average 
SAT score was 1,052; students 
were at the 80th percentile of 
their graduating class. The 
number of those who enrolled 
was 413. Their SAT average 
was 1,035. The class of ’92 
ranked at the 78th percentile 
of their graduating class. 

Flanagan’s figures show a 
definite increase in the qual- 
ity of the entering St. Mi- 
chael’s student. Flanagan 
said, “We’re in the middle ofa 
gradual change. My hope is 
that we'll be able to retain 
student quality and the di- 
versity.” 

Several freshmen talked 
about their first year. The 
students mentioned the all- 
freshmen dorms. This is a 
change from when the class 
of’89 was living in the dorms. 
Freshman Melissa Centrella 
said, “I think we’re very se- 
cluded. You don’t meet any 
sophomores or juniors in an 
all-girl, freshman dorm.” 


Many freshmen mentioned 
that the dorms are very quiet 
especially on weekends. Sev- 
eral noted that there are ways 
to circumvent the drinking 
age. One student estimated 
that as many as half of the 
freshmen class have fake ID's. 

Discussingall-freshmen 
dorms, Rich Morin, freshman, 
said, “It’s tough to meet the 
upperclassmen. It’s good ina 
way, though, because you as- 
sociate better with your own 
class. Also, you form many 
friendships.” 

Some freshmen said they are 
not happy with campus life 
on weekends. For example, 
Jennifer Carr and her friends 
said they frequently go to Uni- 
versity of Vermont fraternity 
parties. 

Freshman Jennifer Bilik 
said, “I don’t think it should 
be all-freshmen dorms. The 
problem is that even the 
classes are all freshman-ori- 
ented so you don’t meet up- 
perclassmen.”  Bilik said. 
“Our floor is really close so we 
hang out a lot. It’s all right if 
we keep the noise down.” 


Bilik, discussing freshman 
nightlife said, “I think some 
feel they can’t get into places, 
so they stay in. I don’t think 
that too many stay in, though. 


Prohibition is a place they 
now know they can get in. 
Social life is not what it used 
to be.” 

Freshman Brett Newburn 
said, “Those who do have IDs 
"Priorities were dif- 
ferent freshman 
year. We never 
seemed to do home- 
work back then. 
Everything revolved 
around drinking." 


-Senior Elaine Cooper 





can choose either quad life or 
going downtown. I’m having 
a good time. I like it here.” 

Overall, freshmen repeated 
they were content with the 
academics at St. Michael’s, 
yet they feel the social life is 
somewhat limited. 

The senior class saw the col- 
lege during a period of change. 
They watched the construc- 
tion of St. Edmund’s Hall, 
heard President Reiss urge 
Academic Excellence, under- 
went changes in the registra- 
tion process, and saw a shift 
from north campus to south 
campus. 

Many seniors felt the rise in 
the drinking age was the major 
social change. Freshman year 
memories focus on favorite 
nightspots. 

Senior Pete Guidarelli said, 
“Finnigan’s was a great place 
to meet a lot of people, drink 
a lot of beer, and play foosball. 
Freshman year we used to go 
to Minerva’s a lot too.” 

Senior Nancy Sokolosky 
said, “Freshman year was the 
year of the drink specials.” 

Senior Elaine Cooper said, 
“Priorities were different 
freshmen year. We never 
seemed to do any homework 
back then. Everything was 
out in the open and nothing 
was concealed. Everything 
revolved around drinking.” 

Guidarelli said, “If we were- 
n't at the bars, we were on 
campus, when keg parties 
were legal everywhere. I 
don’t think you could pick a 
better college for a freshman 
year.” 

St. Michael’s has adopted 
Academic Excellence whole- 
heartedly. Students are tak- 
ing classes with an increased 
seriousness and working 
harder. The social aspect may 
still need some adjustment 
since the drinking age went 
up, but St. Michael’s may 
never again be termeda “party 
school”. 
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+ After two years, the Fine 
che Cannibals have fi- 

nally followed up their 

- debut album, with the new © 

release, The Raw and the 

S Cooked. Although the de- 


"Beat ae aay Coxand ¢ 


: David Steele ae to. 


Workin. Gil: modern 
day "Cinderella" caer | 


By Kristin DeLuca 
staffwriter 


Anyone who enjoys fairy 
tales or just likes a good old 
happy ending will enjoy the 
movie Working Girl. Ina very 
funny and touching way, this 
movie presents a theme that 
has been around since “Cin- 
derella”. 

This modern day fairytale, 
starring Melanie Griffith as 
Tess McGill, presents the life 
of a secretary with a great 
deal of intelligence but due to 
certain circumstances she has 
never had the opportunity to 
express her knowledge. When 
the opportunity arises for her 
to achieve success, she grabs 
it. Often, what she does would 
be considered a little devious 
but at one point in the movie 
the character Tess says “I’m 
not going to live by rules that 
I had no hand in creating.” 

Itis obvious that the movie 
is going to end happily be- 
cause that is the only way 
that a truly good fairy tale 
does end. However, because 
you expect it, it makes the 


_ movie all that more enjoy- 


able. We want the “good” guy, 
or at least in this case “good” 








girl to win. 
Griffith, as the anette: 


Tess McGill, is both funny | 


and poignant. Her perform- — 


ance is delightful. Griffith is. 


so realistic as Tess, that when | 


Tess finally achieves the suc- 
cess, she so rightly deserves, 


+a 


you want to stand up and ~ 


cheer. 





Review 





=== ‘ 
Like any good fairy tale, 


there is a “wicked” ¢ 

who is played excellently by 
Sigourney Weaver. Weaver 
portrays Tess’ domineering 
and conniving boss, Kamer. 
ine Parker. Her 

asthe dar villainis very 
convincing. 

The “prince chara of 
the movie, Jack Trainer, is 
played by Harrison Ford. As 
in most of his films, Ford is 
very funny and compassion- 
ate. His exaggerated facial ex- 
pressions are as entertaining 
as his witty dialogue. 

After seeing the movie 
Working Girl, the audience 
realizes that, like the song 
says, “fairy tales can come 
true”... at least in the movies. 
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By Mike Woelflein 
STAFF WRITER 


Anselm’s. 


Photo by Dan Salter 





Brian Young goes up for the jam. 





G-A-PTS.. “PP 


Maarten Stadtlander 


Jamie McKenna 


David Anderson 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
basketball team had its run 
for the Northeast-10 confer- 
ence tournament cut short in 
the quarterfinal round when 
the Purple Knights dropped 
a 91-65 decision to St. 


Head Coach Jim Casciano 
had nothing but praise for 
the Hawks, who will carry a 
streak of 11 wins in their last 
12games with them to Bentley 
College to face the regular 
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13-16-29 5 0 
4-15-19 0 0 
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Ss unbelievable.” 


e loss to Curry in the semis was disap- 
g for DiMasi but the win over Suf- 
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olk vershadowed the loss. ‘He said, “They 


season league champions. 
“Their chemistry is very good 
right now. I think they’re 
playing well enough to win it 
all,” Casciano said. 

The Knights were out 
rebounded 35-29 and shotjust 
35% from the floor. They shot 
9 for 17 from the foul line, 
and were held to a season- 
low 65 points. “We never got 
in sync offensively or defen- 
sively. We had some good 
opportunities inside, and we 
didn’t complete them. Wejust 
didn’t execute well enough to 
be a factor,” Casciano said. 


x oe to = on working.” 


St. Anselm's discards 
Purple Knights, 91-65 


oe But we ve never 
ore and ] think that 











The game was close for 
much of the first half, but the 
Hawks pulled away in the 
final minutes with a 10-2 run 
down the stretch. The Knights’ 
shooting was ice cold, and 
they headed to the lockerroom 
down 41-32 at halftime. 
Charlie Mellinger had 16 of 
his game-high 24 points in 
the first half. 

The Hawks came out flying 
afterintermission, and quickly 
burst out toa 54-38 lead when 
Mellinger canned one of his 
four 3-pointers. They never 
Please see p. 16 
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Ski team ends near top of Division II 


By David Provost 
STAFF WRITER 


The St. Michael’s College 
men’s and women’s ski teams 
finished their seasons on a 
strong note, with impressive 


performances in the recent 


Division II Championships. 


Both the men’s and 
women’s teams placed sec- 
ondin the championships held 
the weekend of Feb. 17 and 
18. The alpine competition 
was held at Killington for the 
giant slalom, while the sla- 
Jom event was run at Pico. In 
the nordic events the individ- 
ual competition was at 
Jackson, N.H., and the re- 
lays were held at Bretton 
Woods, N.H. 

Over the course of the 
season, the men’s alpine team 
placed three skiers on the All- 
East Team. Coach Rick 
Mackey said that Bob Hawk- 


ins, Mark Keeney, and Whit- 
ney Burr all made the team. 


All three skiers performed 
well at the Division II Cham- 
pionships. “The men’s team 
dominated Division II skiing,” 
said Mackey. “They came alive 
at the right time.” 

The men’s alpine team 
capped off an impressive 
season in which they won 
every giant slalom race. 
Hawkins, who Mackey said 
was the team’s most consis- 
tent skier, skied strongly in 
the championships. He fin- 
ished first in the giant slalom 
andsecondin the slalom event. 


Team captain Keeney 
placed second in the giant 
slalom and fifth in the sla- 
lom. “We were very pleas- 
antly surprised to place sec- 
ond overall for Division II, 
and we are very happy with 
our finish,” Keeney said. Burr 


finished seventh in the giant 
slalom and tenth in the sla- 
lom. 

The women’s alpine team 
was equally as impressive 
during the course of the sea- 
son. In their ten races, the 
women placed second in the 


iaszek, and Sue Keroallraced 


strongly during the season. 
In the Division II champi- 
onships the women won the 
giant slalom by 19 points and 
lost the slalom by only four 
points. In the giant slalom, 
Woods, one of the top skiers 





"The women were untouchable. 
They were more dominant than 


last year." 


--Alpine Coach Rick Mackey 





only race that they didn’t win. 

“The women were un- 
touchable. They were more 
dominant than last year,” 
Mackey said. 

The women’steam was also 
well represented on the All- 
East Top 10. Kara Woods, 
Beth Grey, Michelle Mis- 
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Summer in Vermont 


Student workers (workstudy and others) 
are needed for summer positions at St. Mi- 
chael's. Free housing will be provided for full 
time student employees who do not live in the 
area. A variety of positions will be available. 
Positions currently posted include: 





1) Carpenter shop: four students are 
needed to repair/replace broken furni- 
ture, ceiling tiles, and bathroom facilities. 

2) Painters: Eight students are needed to 
repaint rooms, doors and apartments. 
Some sheetrock taping and painting. 

3) Grounds: Six students are needed to 
remove refuse and lofts from rooms and 
hallways. Furniture assembly and re- 
moval. Assist ground crews. 

4) Electricians: Three students are 
needed to repair/replace broken lights 
and light switches, check all building cir- 
cuits, and replace damaged duplex 
outlets. 

5) Physical Plant Office: One student is 
needed for clerical duties. 

| 6). Personnel Office: One (or two) stu- 
dents needed to assist with office re- 
sponsibilities. 


Students are encouraged to apply in the 


Personnel Office as soon as possibile. AA/ ) 
EOE | 


U.V.M. 
Gay/Lesbian/ 
Bisexual Alliance 

Meets Mondays 
7:30 p.m. in 102 
Pomeroy Bldg., 
U.V.M. Campus 
(ad placed by Student 
Resource Center) 


Summer Job 
Steward at 


Mallet's Bay 


Boat Club 
Must be 18 years old. 
Position entails providing 
launch service from club 
to members boats. 
Applicants must have 
coast guard license. 
Contact Sally Hynes at 
879-0663. 












in all of Division II, finished 
first. Also in the giant slalom, 
Grey placed fourth and Mis- 
iaszek finished fifth. 

In the slalom competition, 
in which Woods fell, Grey 
finished second. Grey, only a 
freshman, was one of the 
team’s most talented skiers. 
“Beth (Grey) was as consis- 


‘| tent as Kara (Woods), but 


she’s not as experienced,” 
Mackey said. 


Mackey added that “both 
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the results were respectable 
and as the season progressed 
everybody improved greatly,” 
Kellogg said. 


Brent Francis was the top 
skier for the men’s team, 
Ohlson said. Other top men 
skiers were Aaron Henson, 
Kellogg, Brian Murphy and 
John Dempsey. The men’s 
team had three sophomores 
and the rest were freshmen. 
“It was a young team excited 
for cross country skiing,” 
Ohlson said. 


The men’s team also had 
to suffer through two key in- 
juries during the course of 
the season. Kellogg was in 
two accidents that greatly hin- 
dered his training, but he was 
still able to race. Ohlson added 
that Dempsey was out for 
about three weeks and would 
have skied much better if he 
been healthy the whole sea- 
son. 


For the women’s nordic 
team Ohlson said their top 
skiers included Jill Slater- 
pryce, Lisa Lambert, Kruse, 





SOase 258s 
Paseve TUTE 


PUT YOUR 
COLLEGE DEGREE 
TO WORK. 


Air Force Officer Training School 
is an excellent start to a 
challenging career as an Air 
Force Officer. We offer great 
starting pay, medical care, 30 


Beth and Kara were only a and Tanya Krasnigor. This 
whisker away from making was the first year St. Michael’s 
the NCAA Championships.” had a women’s nordic team. 

Also placing for St. Mi- Ohlson was forced to recruit 
chael’s in the slalom was Sue about six women for thisyear’s 
Kero who finished fourth and team. “They have comea long 





captain Lisa Stebbins who way this year from having ~ 


placed twelfth. not skied,” Ohlson said. 


Although there were no offi- _ 


Although young and inex- cialresults available from the 
perienced, the men’s and nordic competition, Ohlson 


women’s nordic teams per- Said he was pleased with the a 
formed well at the Division II team. Ohlson said the team’s _ 


championships as well.Sopho- youth is encouraging for the 
mores Jeff Kellogg and Patty future. “The team already 
Kruse were the only two re- wants to start training now 


turning skiers from last year, for next year.” Ohlson added, 
Coach Craig Ohlson said. “We will be excited for next 


“When we started out, year andthe year afterthat.” 


despite having a young team 









Harris/3M 
Not an opportunity- 
A challenge. 


After all, an “OPPORTUNITY” is something: 
you take. A “CHALLENGE” is something 
i} you meet and overcome. 

A sales career with EBP is definitely a 
challenge. We'll give you everything you 
need to succeed. Professional training from 
the sales professionals. An advanced prod- 
i} uct line, backed by service and 
throughout the country. And the sterling 
reputation of a multi-million dollar leader in— 




















days of vacation with pay each 
year and management 
opportunities. Contact an 

Air Force recruiter. Find out what 
Officer Training School can mean 
for you. Call 


USAF OFFICER RECRUITING 
603-430-1833 COLLECT 





i information processing, Harris/3M. 
ia Some of our best sales representatives are 
ij recent college graduates. You've got to 
have drive, ambition and determination. You 
must have a professional appearance, ex- 
cellent communication and writing skills — 
and you just might ES mealt 
a Cail if you want to earn $25K your very first 
year, with a complete health and benefit 
package. 
ig So if you think you've got what it takes, 
i in by calling: 

begin, Pe Mr. Al Liguori 
(802 7 
Electronic Business Products Inc. 
Harris/3M O.P.1. Dealer 

EOE 
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Lady Knights upset in Northeast 10 playoffs 


One-point loss to St. Anselm's a heartbreaker 





By Kevin Flaherty 
STAFF WRITER 


Although the St. Michaels’ 
women’s basketball team 
finished their most success- 
ful regular season in four years 
they were unable to keep it 
going in the post season as 
they were upset by the St. 
Anselm Hawks, 63-62. The 
loss gave the Lady Knights a 
16-12 record for the year. 

“The game was very dis- 
appointing because we felt 
we had a good chance to go all 
the way in the tournament, 
but we didn’t take advantage 
of the opportunities at the 
end of the game,” senior 
Caroline Granese said. 

During the regular sea- 
son the Knights had swept 
the season series from the 
Hawks butin the playoff game 
they never had the lead as St. 
Anselm held the lead from 
start to finish. 

Each team scored a couple 
of baskets to start. the game 
but then the Hawks took off 
as they kept pounding the 
ball inside. St. Michael’s 


wasn’t able to get any offense 
going and the Hawks took 
advantage of it as they rolled 
to an 18-4 lead. Finally, the 
Knights started to get some 
points on the board but they 
were only matching the 


Hawks basket for basket and 
actually even lost some 
ground. 

The Hawksstretched their 
lead to 17 and seemed like 
they were going to put on the 
cruise control for the rest of 
the game. The Knights, how- 
ever, cut the lead again but 
St. Anselm answered and 
looked like they would hold a 
19-point lead at the half. St. 
Michael’s scored two baskets 
in the final minute of the half 


"The game was 

very disappointing 
because we felt we 
had a good chance 
to go all the way..." 


--Caroline Granese 





to give the Hawks a 37-22 
lead. 

“We played poorly in the 
first half, but the last two 
baskets gave us a little 
momentum going into the 
second half which helped us 
come back, but we just ran 
out of time,” Granese said. 

The Knights picked up 
where they left off and held 
the Hawks scoreless for the 
first five minutes of the sec- 
ond half and cut St. Anselm’s 
lead to under five. The score 





Junior Claire Strong attempts a jump shot in the key. 


didn’t fluxuate very much for 
the rest of the game with each 
team answering the other. 
St. Michael’s had afew breaks 
as the clock wound down but 
couldn’t capitalize on any of 
them. 

The Knights did finally tie 
the game up though as Gina 
Vintalore got the ball in the 
open floor, dribbled behind 
her back to beat the defender 
and hit a reverse lay-up. At 
this point it seemed as though 
the Knights had the momen- 
tum but the Hawks hung 
tough by answering quickly 
to get the lead back. Vintalore 
hit a shot at the buzzer to 
account for the one-point loss. 

Kathy King led the 
Knights with 21 points and 
15 rebounds. Sue Cahill, 
Caroline Granese and Pam 
Nee combined for 23 points. 
Granese and Sarah Turking- 
ton had seven rebounds and 
Nee contributed eight assists 
and six steals. 

For the season King led 
the team in scoring with 14.2 
ppg. andrebounding with 13.5 
rpg. Cahill was second in 
scoring with 9.1 ppg and Nee 
was third with 8 ppg. Nee 
also led the team with 7.2 
assist per game. King finished 
as the all-time leader in re- 
bounds while Nee is the all- 
time leader in assists. 


Photo by Dan Salter 
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Senior Gina Vintalore lights it up from outside. 
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Knights lose in pl 


Continued from p. 13 

slowed down, putting to- 
gether run after run and 
turning the game intoablow- 
out. “We duga hole like that 
at the half, and instead of 
closing the lead, we found 
ourselves down by five more. 
Wejust didn’t have anything 
to come back,” Casciano said. 

The season ended for the 
Purple Knights, like last 
year, in the first round. Brian 
Young and Greg Thomas fin- 
ished with 12 points apiece, 
and Young chipped in 11 re- 
bounds in his final game. 
Young’s four-year total of 
1,330 points places him 
eighth on the all-time St. 
Michael’s scoring list. 

Over break, the Purple 
Knights finished the regular 
season with a win at Ross 
Sport Center over A.I.C., a 
road win at Springfield, and 
a loss at Merrimack. 
Young led the Knights with 
18 points against A.I.C., and 
Thomas had a career-high 
16 assists. St. Michael’s was 


bodies: weren't 





season, such as a personal 
best time or competing in 
| different events. 





Pokorny ao ou that 
the records don’ t really rep- 
resent the year that the - 
team had. Many of the © 
swimmers were able to 
‘teach personal goals. this — 
the applicants know tha 
_ there is a swimming an 


aoe very hard 
_ eruiting | good swimmers for 
next year’s freshman class 


ayotfs 


able to pull ouf a 93-85 win. 

The Knights headed for 
Merrimack with a chance to 
pick up home court advan- 
tage for the playoffs. But 
freshman Gary Duda nailed 
a ten-footer with two sec- 
onds left, bringing Merri- 
mack an 80-78 win. Thomas 
broke the school single-sea- 
son assist record when his 9 
assists put his total at 224. 
The old record, set by Dan 
Nikitas in 1980-81, was 217. 
The playoff loss was a tough 
ending for Coach Casciano 
and a sad farewell to his 
graduating seniors, includ- 
ing Young, Mike Donahue, 
Darrel Watkins and Rodney 
Sheridan. “The seniors as a 
group will graduate as one 
ofthe most successful classes 
of alltime. They won acham- 
pionship and went to the 
NCAA’s. Each of them de- 
serves credit, because they 
contributed a lot to the turn- 
around of the program,” 
Casciano said. 
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Status of ski coaches at issue 


By Sharon Gaudin 
STAFF WRITER 


Attention has recently 
been focused on whether or 
not the men’s and women’s 
alpine ski teams actually have 
a full-time coach. In an ar- 
ticle in the Feb. 15 issue of 
The Defender, the two team 
captains agreed that they had 
been receiving far less than 
an adequate amount of coach- 
ing. 

However, according to 
Athletic Director Edward 
Markey, who did not respond 
to several attempts to inter- 
view him for the last article, 
the two teams have both a 
head coach and an assistant 
coach. 

Craig Ohlson, who also 
could not be reached for the 
last article, is the head coach 
of both the alpine and nordic 
teams. According to both 
Ohlson and Markey, he over- 
sees one of the two team 
practices every week. 

Rick Mackey is the assis- 
tant coach for the alpine 
teams. He travels with the 
teams on the weekends. 

Markey said, “Their (Mark 
Keeney and Lisa Stebbins) 
problem is that they don’t have 
someone with'them every time 
they go to the mountain, and 
that’s true. But to say that 
there’s never anyone with 
them is unfair of them.” 

He added that he hadn’t 
heard of any problems with 
the situation. “They haven’t 


shared that with me and they | 


haven’t shared that with 
Craig. And that’s inappropri- 
ate. That’s not their respon- 
sibility. No way.” 

Ohlson added, “They took 
a lot upon themselves more 
so than they needed to be- 
cause they liked the team and 
they wanted everything to 
work just right.” He contin- 
ued, “I thought they did it 
because they wanted to and 
enjoyed it. I didn’t think they 
were going to get all cranked 
up about it.” 

In the article, “Ski team 
without a coach,” Stebbins, 
captain of the women’s al- 
pine team said, “In terms of 
training the team, driving 
them, and disciplining them, 
we've done it all.” 

Inthesame article Keeney, 
captain of the men’s alpine 
team, said that he and Steb- 
bins organized practices, ran 
the time trials, interviewed 
incoming freshmen and did 
some administrative work. 

Keeney said in a second 
interview that a coach was 
with the team during about 
50 percent of their practices. 
“I don’t mean to contradict 
myself,” he said. Keeney 
added, “Craig went with us 
on occasion. Probably once a 
week. If we found we weren’t 
really going to need him, he 
didn’t come andit really didn’t 


pose that much of problem. 
He helped us a lot....We did 
do a lot of the work.” 

Keeney commented that 
after the last article, “I got 
verbally run up one side and 
down another” by people in 
the Athletic Department. He 
added, “Both Lisa and I said 
what we felt and that’s the 
way it is. I certainly wasn’t 
looking to start a war here 
and I’m not looking to now. 
There are changes that can 
be made.” 

The danger involved in not 
having a coach present at all 
the practices was another 
issue addressed in “Ski team 
without a coach.” Professor 
Dominic Casavant who 
coached the men’s alpine team 
from 1954-60, said that some 
skiers may take unnecessary 
chances without an experi- 
enced coach there to guide 
them. 

“There’s always danger 
involved,” Markey said. He 
added that the Athletic De- 
partment makes all athletes 
watch a movie about accidents 
and injuries in sports and then 
the athletes have to sign a 
form stating that they under- 
stand the dangers involved. 
“There are kids who get hurt 
when the coach is there. Kids 
are hurt every day. Those 
things happen,” Markey said. 
He responded to Casavant’s 
previously mentivuned ex- 
ample by stating that a coach 
can’t do anything about rac- 
ers who exceed their limits 
until they are off the moun- 





tain anyway. 

Markey continued, “There 
are concerns (about not hav- 
ing a coach present at all 
practices) and we don’t deny 
that...but the alternative is 
not having a ski team. Do we 
say to Mark and Lisa and — 
those kids that you can’t go 
up there because we don’t 
have a ski team?” He added, 
“I don’t think that’s fair.” _ 

However, all agree that 
the problem of finding a full- 
time coach stems from the 
fact that there isn’t enough 
funding available to pay 
someone for the hours re- - 
quired. Markey explained that 
the Athletic Department is 
trying to upgrade the sala- _ 
ries for part-time coaches of 
all sports at St. Michael’s. 

“We are surveying other 
schools and doing everything 
to upgrade. Those are budg- 
etary factors,” Markey ex- 
plained. 

Ohlson said, “I went to a 
Division 1 school and I had it 
a hell of a lot worse than 
that.” He added, “You always 
think you have it worse than 
everybody else does. But you 
may be surprised that the 
grass is the same shade on 
both sides of the fence.” — 

Keeney said that he and 
Stebbins didn’t mean to hurt 
the skiing program. “And to 
tellyouthetruthIdon’tthink — 
we did. I wasn’t complaining. 
To me the article was a state- 
ment of the facts... 
or for badiiy we both tried to | 
help the 


Photo by Mark Keeney 


Senior Kathy King became the first 1,000 point/1,000 
rebound player in Lady Knight history. She is the sixth 
player to score 1,000 points and is 4th on St. Michael’s | 
all-time scoring list, missing 3rd place by 3 points. King 
is also the all-time leader in career rebounds, she broke 
the old mark by 226 rebounds. In all King holds 14 
individual Lady Knight records. 

In her senior year King led the team in scoring 15 times 
and in rebounding 22 times. 
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